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The Man of the House 


gif 


His physician will tell him of the satisfying com- 


fort obtainable through use of these non-metallic 
That, through excellent 


inserts in hi 


weight distrib 
spots, he will enjoy new comfort. These “‘adapt- 


ers’’ come in 176 size variations, from which the 
Cuboid fitting expert in your city can readily se- 
to his personal requirements. 


lect one sui 


family requiring a dependable adjunct to foot 


comfort. 


IF YOUR CITY IS 
NOT LISTED, WRITE 


ro) 
at t 


s shoes. 


There are Cuboids, too, for every member of the 


tion and balance, casing painful 


nals 
“task 


Small wonder, then, that 
foot irritations sometimes 
develop through incorrect 
habits of walking, stand- 
ing — or filling of his shoes. 
Why not see to it that his 
feet are given careful atten- 
tion, since case and gentle 
support ef- 
ficiency and poise. Suggest 


contribute to 


that he wear 
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Ask for 
CUBOIODS 


at these shoe and 
depurtment stores 


P Poisk 
Wetherhold and Me’ 
Thompson-Boland- 
M. E. Blatt Ci 
Bennett & Trad 
Hess’ & Lane Bry: 
W. R. Knepp & 
Murkland Shoe $ 
Loveman, Joseph & L 
Thayer Mc 
Baker Bro} 


AKRON 
ALLENTOWN 
ATLANTA 
ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. 
AUBURN, N.Y. 
BALTIMORE 
BAY CITY, MICH. 
BELOIT, wis. 
BIRMINGHAM 
BOSTON 


BROCKTON, MASS. 
BROOKLYN Paiter & Fitzgera’ 


BUFFALO Eastwood's; J. N. Adam & C 
CHARLESTON, $.C. 
CHATTANOOGA 


CHEYENNE 
CHICAGO Mande! Brother 


also Lane Bryant, Inc. and Wieboldt Stor 
CINCINNATI Shillite 
CLEVELAND Stone Shoe C; 
COLUMBUS, GA Miller-Taylor $ 
COLUMBUS, O. F. & R. Lazarus & C 
DALLAS Volk Brothers C 
DAYTON, 0. Rike 
DENVER May Co. & Fontius Shoe C 
DES MOINES Younker 
DETROIT Lane Bry 
EL PASO Popular Dry Goods C 
FLAGSTAFF, ARIZ. Babbitt 
FT. WORTH Monnig' 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. East End Shoe $ 
HARTFORD, CONN. Manning-Armstr 
HOUSTON Krupp & Tuffly, also Foley 
INDIANAPOLIS Wasson 
INGLEWOOD, CALIF. 327 E. Manchest: 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. Cohen Br 
KANSAS CITY Robinson Shoe C. 
KNOXVILLE Miller's, | 
LINCOLN, NEB. Wells & Fro: 
LITTLE ROCK Kempner 
LOCKPORT, WN. Y. Perr: 


LONG BEACH CAL. 243 E. ist Str 
Cuboid Shoe Store 


LOS ANGELES May Co. & Robinson 
Cuboid Salon, 3415 W. 43rd Pia 
LOUISVILLE 
MADISON, WIS. 
MEMPHIS. 
MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
MOBILE, ALABAMA 
MOLINE, ILL. Schwenker & Mougin, | 
NEWARK Watk-Over Shoe $' 
NEW HAVEN Rosenteld 
NEW ORLEANS D. H. Holmes Ce., Lt 
NEW YORK Saks 34th Stre 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. David Boot $ 
OAKLAND, CAL. Rocsil’s also Stewart 
OGDEN, UTAH Rich 


OKLAHOMA CITY Nissen 
PEORIA, ILL. Crawtord Shee Stor 


PHILADELPHIA Gimbeis & Lane Brya 
PHOENIX Diamond Boston Ster 
PITTSBURGH, PA. Gimbe! 
PORTLAND, ORE. Meier & Fra 
POTTSVILLE, PA. Raring’s, | 
QUINCY, MASS. Heffernan's Shoe Ster 
READING, PA. Wetherhold and Metz 
RICHMOND, VA. Miller & Rhoad) 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. Eastwood’: 
SALT LAKE CITY Auerbach’! 
SAN ANTONIO Guarantee Shoe C 
SAN FRANCISCO Southwick, 373 Ge: 
SAN FRANCISCO. Stewart's, 412-414 Pos! 
SANTA ANA 411 N. Main, Cuboid Sale: 
SANTA BARBARA 1208 Anacapa $ 
SCRANTON, PA. Lewis & Reilly | 
SEATTLE Nordstrom Shoe C 
SILVER SPRING, MD. Hecht’ 


ST. LouIs us-Bar' 
Vandervoort’s and Stix, Baer & Fuller 


ST. PAUL, MINN. The Emporiu’ 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. Park Brannoc 
TOLEDO, O. Lasalie & Koch’ 
TUCSON, ARIZ. Levy’ 
WACO = Goldstein-Mige! & Bayer-McCan 


WASHINGTON, D.C. Hecht's & Jeliett’ 
also Woodward & Lothrop, North Bidg. 


WILKES-BARRE... .. . Walter's Shoe Stor 
a ees ee 


ewar 

Dyer's Shoe Sti 
Walk-Over's & Goldsmith 
Boston Store & Gimbe 
C. M. Stend; 
Damwich Shoe C 
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New Foods for Baby now. It probably would be unwise to n added as needed. It is impor 


Question:—I am having trouble get- leave the child in this position for ant not to have the clothing bind o 
ting mv baby. who is 7 months old. to hours at a time, but undoubtedly that interfere with movement of the bod, 
eat many of the new foods Ihave been does not occur. When children first and extremities. Bows, ribbons o 
nstructed by my doctor to start using learn to sit up they usually lean for- loose ends should be kept at a mini 
What is the best way to get a1 id vard in a _ position that appears mum to prevent the child getting h 
this? Would it be all right to disguise strained but it is actually a slumped hands entangled or putting such thing 


» or relaxed attitude Muscular de- in his mouth. A band is not needed 
Arkansas velopment and coordination progre after the umbilical cord has dropped 
off. 


the taste somewnat Vy adding sugar: 





Answer:—At 7 months it is cus- D ; aie 

. nta uestion re mcinded her 

tomary to introduce a range ol e eee a wis Bald Baby 
as : through the cooperation of the American 

foods, primarily vegetables. It is ad- Dental Association. For Child Training Question Right after he was born 


visable to proceed with this gradually, see page 798. ny baby had a good head of hair, but 











troducing one new food at a time. now when he is a year old his hair 
The baby should be given a chance to 2 : , seems very thin. It also has lost the 
rapidly, and in little more than a few i 
‘iy } ld ‘ nice wave it 
weeks the chiid can maintain prope! | 1 
] | “ ‘ os. think this means anythi g serious 
balance while sitting. 
> : ' 2 His father ha 
, ; “ai Usually the best index to a child's , 
reason for immediately trying another < : : : of hair. 
ability to sit up is his readiness to do I 
»V 


get accustomed to it before another is used to have. Do vou 
offered. Just becau he child does ) 
not eat every item voraciously is no s always had a good he 


Of course only small amounts of any 4 : " 
: so. Sitting up is merely one of the 
] 


new food should be given at first : 
steps in growth leading towards the 


Children, just like adults, differ in 


their ability to digest certain foods 


Answer:—It is not at all unusua 
ea MST NR aia’ for a child 26 anneer aimeost % ; 
later development of more complicated  ! a child to appear aimo ala a 

—— . oe the end of his first year, but there 
and if difficulty is observed the parent 
sh try another. An important | = 
’ 1 nas 1ed the stage whe > Wants 

way in which the new hlchiseste ae . ABS he wal 

I 


movements, such as standing and 


walking. When a iild i radi no fixed rule in this matter. There 
reason tor you to worry a 


p nted. Thi uld be done to sit up he will do so with a minimum yw slowly, but 
Ss presented nis snoul > aone ‘ . a 
ae 1 hance Of help from adu ome assistance 
Sually as possiDie, with no change I helpf ] s | 
It is ex- ™ay be helpful in learning. but too 
iil " much concern and aid from parents 
nwise t any iures sucn 


feeding 


s : - 
, 1 4} } ay in yme in I ‘ss actually retara 
» food that ordi- N so! € “ iall ta 

} | r id gress ) interfering 
does not require thls The only - 

, cesses of 

should 
employed 


Clothes for the New-Born 
Question:—What are the best cl 
When Babies Sit a new-born baby? Is a 


yabies able t 


| 
y cooked. 


on proppi 


Answer 
clothes aré¢ 1es that ar 
and not closely woven. Usually 
ton material is entirely adequate 
Answer:—Babies ordinarily acquir« this includes shirts although wool o1 Nutrition in Eggs 
ibility to sit up between 6 and 9 combination of wool and cotton or Question:—Which provides more nu- 


nths, and, therefore, your wife wool and silk may be found desirable  trition, the yolk or white of an es 
Ad ad 
l 


cn 


bably is not acting prematurely if in the winter. Usually a shirt, gown _Is it safe to give my 5 year o 
props the child betwee illows nd diaper should be used. A sweater (Continued » 74 
I ps the chiic yetween pillows ana Glaper should De usec A sweat Oo tued on page (40) 
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IsABELLA C. MILLER has collaboratea 


| with her father, Lewis J. Burcu, M.D., 
} again to produce “Diabetes in Child- 


hood.” Readers will remember thei 
“Temperature, Nature’s Red Light,” in 
the June Hyce1a . Lester Hot- 
LANDER, M.D.., who writes of eczema 
has been a practicing dermatologist 
since 1918 . . . ELAINE ARROWSMITH 
gives practical rules to follow I 

ing tor an aged person 1n ones 
home, thereby becoming a HyGeIa 
‘second-timer.” He My Lite 
in a VD Clinic.’ 

‘Helping Your Child in S 
Giapys GARDNER JENKID 
Job of Being a Fathe: 

NEISSER, both grew 
courses recently 

thors, Wno are CO-W 
sociation for Family 

Dr. Puiviep LEWIN of 
cialist in orthopedic 
fessor of bone and join 
Northwestern Unive 
School is a good indicat 
thority behind “Obesit; 
Trouble.’ 

“Miracle Home by the Sea” resulted 
from SyLvaAn Lesows visit to the 
Betty Bacharach Home near Atlantic 
City ...J. V. SHepparp tells us she 
“How to Tell 
the Doctor” through correspondence 
with Dr. James P. Goodell, in James- 
town, N.Y . Dr. Georce W. Cox is 
health officer of the Texas State Board 
of Health. 

Irvinc Barr of B 

let me state that I have submitted 


obtained the material f 


ooKiyn writes, 


lis article to some of the ‘big’ pub- 
ations. The importance of getting 
nessage across to the greatest 
number of people via large | 
azines was paramount in my 
In every case, however, the 
I said, in effect, that the 
subject matter is just a bit ‘too deli- 
cate.’ The last article 
of autopsies that I saw published 
HycEIA was in July. ‘48. I sincerely 
trust you will not feel it is 
carry another.” We not 
is not too soon, but w 
Barr knows Hycera_ is 
month by an estimated 1 


n the subjec t 


000 persons. 

PATRICIA JENKINS (“TI 
You”) left the Hycera 
September to begin her sen 


. } 
(Continued on pag 
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EXAMINATION: Professional examination for REFRACTION: Scientific measurement of your PRESCRIPTION: Carefully prepared profes- 
possible pathologic il eve conditions ability to see. sional conclusions and the instructions neces 
sury tu ¢ t your vision, 


Whether you pay $25...935...990, 


compare the cost of these services 


with the value they give you 
INTERPRETATION: (Careful technical and sci- ~ a 


entihe compoundiu oft the exact materials of 


The value of cood evesight is literally bevond price. And the services 
which improve your evesight, when help is needed. are worth a lot to 
you. To render these services requires professional knowledge and 


technical skill. But actually, in most cases, the cost of these services is 


SoU or 


~ 


surprisingly low. The tee you pay. whether $25 or less, $35, 
more, depends upon: 


¢ ~ 
’ 


_— ; 
Re Ve - The professional and technical services 
FITTING: Scientific, minute adjustment of your you receive. 


Your own special seeing problem. 


The quality and style of glasses your 
prescription calls for. 

When your vision fails to be all it should be, you'll need the aid of 
professional and technical services. Some of the services essential to 
good vision are illustrated. Helping you to see well involves much mor 
than just a pair of glasses. 

RE-EVALUATION: Verif 8 Services provided by Ophthalmologists, Optometrists, Ophthalmi 
watt hee hace! ich mate Dispensers (Opticians) are widely available and within the reach of al 
They are worth a lot. But their cost, including glasses, when you need 


them. is low only a tew pennies a day during the life of the average 


prese ription, 


American @ Optical 


OMPANY 
Founded in 1833 — the world’s largest suppliers to the ophthalmic professions, 


SERVICING: Assurance that the requirements 
Ol your prescription are bein 4 
stantly maintained, Copyright 1949 American Optical Company 








BECAUSE IT’S 
RICH IN 
EASILY DIGESTED 
SIMPLE SUGARS 


Honey, our oldest known sweet, is 
rich in the simple sugars — levulose 
and dextrose — which are so easily 
assimilated. That’s because no di- 
gestive change is necessary before 
they are put to use. And so honey 
in the diet quickly supplies energy we 
need in our daily activities. Honey, 
of course, is one of our most delicious 
natural foods. And it is de pe ndable, 
safe and wholesome Why not serve 
honev to your family as a spread, as 
a sweetener? oul find it delightful 


in your favorite 


_ HONEY --IN 
fo ->(\. INFANT 
Bil 7S) FEEDING 


about 
honey as a supple ment in baby’s 


milk formula — it has long 


been considered an acceptable 


supplement by pediatricians. 


The Seal of Acceptance de- 
notes that the nutritional 
statements made in this ad- 
vertisement are acceptable 
to the Council on Foods and 
Nutrition of the American 
Medical Association 


FREE 


let us send you free leoflets 
that explain delightful recipes 


that use honey in new ways. 


AMERICAN HONEY INSTITUTE 


pert. Bll) MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 
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IS YOUR BOY COLOR BLIND? 
By Frederic T. Jung, M.D. 

People who find they have trouble naming and match- 
ing colors should know that millions of others have the 
same trouble. They should know, also, that this trouble 
is practically always inherited and cannot be remedied by 
medicines or vitamins. Anyone who employs workers in 
industry should recognize the frequency of color blindness 
among otherwise excellent men, and should make sure 
that the color codes for any purpose are chosen with their 
needs in mind. 


TYPHOID MEETS ITS MATCH 


By Marguerite Shields 

Chloramphenicol or “chloromycetin,” an antibiotic that 
ranks among the great discoveries of medical history, met 
its first great test in a South American typhus epidemic 
almost as soon as it was discovered in 1947. In two short 
years, it has proved to be effective against typhoid, un- 
dulant fever and other diseases, and because it can be 
made synthetically, it is today in the hands of family doc- 
tors all over the country. 


PAIN RELIEF IN CHILDBIRTH 
By L. V. Dill, M.D. 

“How can anyone,” asks the author, “note the hats 
worn by 10 women passing by and still expect them to 
be satisfied with the same type of obstetrical care or 
analgesia?” Showing that the patient is the most im- 
portant factor in childbirth, he traces the use of drugs 
through history and explains what is available today to 
help in this most important process. 


SIZING UP YOUR SCHOOL’S HEALTH SERVICE 
By George M. Wheatley, M.D. 

Health supervision of school children is a matter that 
parents may take for granted, and it is wise if local pro- 
visions are checked from time to time. Doctor Wheat- 
ley, an authority in this field, gives the answers to six 
questions that show whether your community is getting 
its money’s worth, and whether your child gets the pro- 
tection he should have. 
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Your Cosmetic Budget 


During the course of the year you spend a certain sum of money for 
beauty preparations. This sum of money represents your Cosmetic Budget. 
As with all budgets, it can be spent intelligently or squandered aimlessly. 


Regardless of economic trends, it is always wise to give careful consideration to the 
act of buying. 


We suggest it is both economical and more effective to buy a well-balanced 
cosmetic service composed of preparations selected with regard to your particular 
requirements and preferences, and that you will therefore welcome the services of the 
Cosmetic Consultants who distribute our preparations in your community. 


Luzier’s. Ine... Makers of Fine Cosmetics & Perfumes 











KANSAS CITY 3, MISSOURI 




















that result from the dry, arid 
air in your home. 


by restoring normal mois- 
ture to delicate membranes. 


whenever humidity (mois- 
ture) is prescribed for 
treatment. 


( 


HUMIDIFIERS 


in use in leading hospitals through 
the country are recommended by the 
medical profession for maintaining 
a healthful atmosphere in your win- 
tertime home. 


Table models and beautifully grained 
automatic cabinet models available. 


Ranging in price from $39.50 to $225 


Write Department HY for the new 
edition of the illustrated booklet 
“Humidity, Its Necessity and How 
to Obtain It.” 


Sold by leading department and electrical 
appliance stores. 


WALTON LABORATORIES, INC. 


Irvington 11, New Jersey 
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Strawberry Blonde 
Question: Is it 
blonde hair to gradually acquire a 
reddish color? What are the 
Missouri 


normal for medium 
very 
probable causes of this? 


Answer:—This is not normal and 
the exact cause is not known. The fac- 
hair color are not 


tors involved in 


completely understood, some investi- 
gators holding that variations are due 
entirely to the amount of one single 
pigment, others maintaining that there 

» variations in the chain of chemical 
reactions by which pigment is formed 
ind that the addition of one or more 
reactions beyond the usual end point 
produces a reddish color. 

Of course it is well known that ex- 
when the 
hair is damp, produces a reddish tint, 
but this is temporary and the color 
could not be described as very reddish. 


posure to sun, especially 


Paper Carried Germs 
” I would like to 


there is any danger in receiving let- 


know if 


ters or manuscripts from the tuber- 
culous. Should any precautions be 
taken? Illinois 

Iinswer books 


and papers becoming infectious after 


The possibility of 
use by tuberculous persons depends 
ipon the extent of contamination 
With all but the most ignorant 


careless advanced cases, the 


and 
amount 
f material deposited is negligible and 
1e chance of infection remote. Drop- 
lets that do become deposited become 
adhe) 
cording to Kenwood and Dave 
The Risks from Tuberculous Infec- 
Retained in Books,” Lancet Lon- 
mn, 19:53-57, 1915) and Gloyne (“Vi- 
ility of Tubercle Bacillus 
Zero Conditions Outside the Body 
Tubercle, 9:573, Sept., 1928) about 50 
per cent ol 
tube 


but the 


under 


papers used by positive 


rculosis patients become infected, 


bacilli become harmless \ 


in 48 hours because of drying, light 
and so on. 

Barring 
sputum, therefore, the danger of in- 


gross amounts of pus o1 
fection may be disregarded after tw 
days’ time. 

If the contamination is massive. the 
time should be 
six weeks 
is to sterilize by exposure of the si 


extended to four t 
A completely safe met} 
face of the paper to direct sunli 
for an hour or two. If the object 
book or heavy packet of papers 
sterilization may be done for an ho 
in an oven with a pan of water p 
ent. The temperature should be 
below the boiling point of the w: 
that is from 180 to 200 F. degrees 


Gum Boil 
Question What is a 
why does it occur? 
A gum b 
Iting from. ar 


rve). Infection 


Answer 


as pus collects 

ugh the end of th 
Jaw bone and pusnes 
resemble a boil 


be neglected. 


Cultured Milk 
Question:—Is cultured s 


ter than 


milk bet- 
milk fe F 
De tag 


natural sour 
wr drink? Why 
cultured < sold by 


dairies really buttermilk? WI} 


person to eat 


the substance o1 liqu d that is 
to regular milk to change the 


Illinois 


into cultured milk? 


Answer In our 
milk is better 
ur milk be« 
culture of lactic 
is employed 
yroduct is clean and f 
genic bacteria. In 
nilk there may be p: 
(Continued or 


, 
1 inqutr 


nq 
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Outstanding Value... Outstanding Nutrition 


Whether your pocketbook calls for economy or permits you to 
satisfy that urge for the fanciest cuts, meat gives you full value 
for your money. Every cut and kind of meat supplies, iv abun- 
dance, these essentials to good nutrition: 

1. High quality, complete protein ...the kind the body 
must have daily for robust health, for protection against 
many infectious diseases, for growth in children, and for 
all-round good physical condition, 


Vitamins of the B complex... not stored in the body 


and must be supplied every di 


Ly. 
Important minerals . . . especially iron needed for the 
manufacture of red blood cells. 

Moreover, meat tastes good and gives you a sustained feeling 
of having eaten well 


The instinctive choice of meat as man’s favorite protein food 


has behind it sound scientific and nutritional justification.* 


r M.D I 


American Meat Institute 
Main Office, Chicago...Members Throughout the United States 














You Get 


SACRAMENTO 


BRAND 


TOMATO JUICE 
| DEPENDABLE SOURCE 
OF ASCORBIC ACID! 

packed. 
(7 VINE RIPENED 
FLAVOR! 
4 Zestful rich, ripe tomatoes 


a 
20 mg. per 100 cc. when 
from the heart of sunny 
California! 


U.S.GRADE A-FANCY! 


Top Quality always!... 





Assured by continuous 


government inspection. 


BERCUT-RICHARDS PACKING CO. 


' 
| 
P.O. Box 2470 « Sacramento 6, Calif. | 
| 
! 
| 


| 


an oul 4) f 
Gy Quality “FS 


/ 


4 


TET 











—e 
THERE’S NOTHING LIKE 
THE GENUINE 


R-TOT 


SEE YOUR DEALER a THE FRAWK F. TAYLOR CO. 
OR WRITE- CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 
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Questions and Answers 


(Continued from 


known and possibly harmful bacteria 
and organisms. 

The product sold 
buttermilk is usually skim milk which 
has first been pasteurized and then 
inoculated with culture of lactic and 
bacteria selected to give it the 
acidity, flavor and aroma. 
butter are sometimes add- 
ed directly to the cultured milk in 
that it may more closely re- 
genuine buttermilk. The com- 
position is the same as that of a true 
buttermilk derived from sour cream. 

Usually a culture of Lactobacillus 
bulgaricus is used either alone or in 
mixed culture with Streptococcus 
lactis depending on the acidity and 
flavor desired in the final product. 


commercially as 


other 
desired 


Granules of 


order 
semble 


Ammoniated Tooth Paste 
Question:—I am interested in infor- 
mation as to whether the highly ad- 
vertised kind of tooth 
and powders containing ammonia 
re ally stops tooth decay. 


New York 


ammoniated 


new pastes 


Answer:—W hether 
dentifrices will prove effective in con- 
trolling tooth time alone will 
tell. Although 
have indicated 
preparations may 

will be at 
fore sufficien 
to neared a 


decay, 
preliminary 
that the 
help prevent « 


reports 
ammoniated 
lecay, 
another 

t tests have been 
proper 


3e- 


least year or 


the new products 


dentifrices may be ef- 
at least in part Ameri 
Association has 
age the public from 
dental profession 


ammonk 


studies 


Public enna 


youl 


page 736) 

I ut who cannot meet the standards for 
military service. A dramatic example 
is presented by the estimated 2,000,000 
diabetics who live satisfactory 
useful lives through the use of insulin 
Obviously, these persons 
meet military 
are worthwhile components of our so- 
civilian economy. 


and 
could not 
requirements, but they 
cial structure in a 
As new medical procedures are dis- 
covered and applied, there are more 
and more persons who are kept alive 
and in reasonably good health even 
though they cannot qualify for mili- 
tary service under usual standards 
As a result, selective service 
tions. to some extent, may indicate 
progress in therapeutic medicine. If 
we should at some time learn how to 
prevent congenital heart disease, 
epilepsy, the crippling diseases like 
infantile paralysis and the sequelae of 
this picture might 
one would 
the Spartan 
weeding out the unfit; that 
able policy would lower 
service rejections merely by eliminat- 
ing the litesaving benefits of modern 


medicine. 


rejyec- 


rheumatic fever 
No 


regression to 


change. advocate a 


policy of 
unthink- 


selective 


Spine Injury 
Question:—I suffered a minor injury 
lower tip of my spine 
ago. It has 


and my doct 


some 

been painful ever 
have 

ve such 


serious 


ver:—The 
stances 1n 
| portior 

been removed 


indesirable effe 


ibed. Tt 
i vest! 
stage in hun 
in the 


as any 
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tion l have re 
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w enamel 
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od actually new enamel 
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Who's Who 
(Continued from page 732) 
Knox College; to take up the editor- 
ship of her school library magazine 
The Siwasher, and to keep up her 
standing as an archer—she rankec 
first on Knox’s intercollegiate wom- 
en’s team recently and tied for elev- 
enth in the national rankings in the 
National Intercollegiate Telegraphic 
Tournament sponsored by the Nation- 
al Archery Association last spring 
Her first published article, “Spare 
Those Vitamins,” appeared in our De- 
cember, 1948 issue . . . Photo Story is 
the work of Grorce Pickow, New 
York photographer who was born in 
California and has traveled in Europe 
“How to Safeguard Your Mental 
Health” is the distillation of HELEN 
THomson’s 10 years’ experience as a 
psychiatric social worker KEN- 
NETH C. LONGMAN never expected to 
see a suture again after being dis- 
charged from the U.S. Army Medical 
Corps. However, he is now a chemist 

in a suture materials laboratory! 

“T would never have had the temer- 
ity, a mere lay me, to send Hyce1a 
magazine this manuscript (“I Wanted 
to Know”) had not three doctor 
friends of mine insisted that I do so,” 
writes ETHLYN PAIGE GORSLINE. 

“It was written as the result of a 
feverish argument that arose between 
the pros and the againsters over the 
showing in the schools here (Lan- 
caster, Calif.) of the so-called ‘Oregon 
Film.’ Heaven forbid that I should 
try to tell parents how or if they 
should present the facts of life to their 
little seedlings, but it was the oft re- 
peated statement, ‘What my mother 
taught me is enough for my children 
to know.’ that put me into reverse. I 
went back to see what my mother 
really taught me and I believe it was 
a very fair sample of what other girls 
were learning 45 years ago. Perhaps 
young mothers will get a chuckle out 
of it and do a little considering of how 
they answer their little walking ques- 
tion marks. It even hush 
Grandma when she says, ‘Young ones 
Anyway, 


might 


know too much nowadays.’ 
the doctor told me to send it to you 
and I always obey the doctor. Gen- 
erally. : 

This month’s cover was photo- 
graphe d by Cy La Tour & Son of Pas- 
adena 

To our old readers, James A. Brus- 
sel, M D., assistant director of the Wil 
lard. N.Y., State Hospital, needs no in- 
troduction For new 
enough to say that he is, to the best of 
our knowledge. one of the “wri 


readers, it Is 


est” physicians in the country 
work in Hycera alone would be a full- 
time hobby for the ordinary man. Y 
his articles have appeared in nume 


other Magazines, 


GOOD DIGESTION 


yee DIGESTIVE SYSTEM has been | 
called ‘“‘nature’s most wonderful 
chemical laboratory.’’ Throughout 
life, the vitality and strength of every 
part of the body depend largely upon 
how well thislaboratory does its work. 


\ — Esophagus 


Stomach 
Pancreas 


Large Intestine 


Small Intestine 


The digestion of a single food may 
require twenty-four hours or longer 
During this time, digestive juices 
secreted by glands in the mouth, 
stomach, and small intestine and by 
the liver and pancreas make it pos- 
sible for the body to convert food 
into nutritional elements. These pro- 
duce heat and energy and supply 
materials necessary for growth and 
repalr. 

Sometimes, however, the digestive 
processes fail to function properly. 
This may be due to faulty eating 
habits, infections, fatigue, food al- 
lergies, emotional disturbances and 
other causes and may lead to minor 
as well as serious digestive disorders. 
In fact, studies show that digestive 
troubles are more common than any 
other ailments except those of the 
respiratory system. 


7 HINTS FOR GO 
DIGESTION 





1. Avoid eating when rushed or when 
emotionally upset 
2. Keep the teeth in good condition so 


that food may be chewed thoroughly 





3. Drink adequate amounts of water (six 
to eight glasses a day) and establish regu- 
lar habits of elimination 

4. Do not eat too much or too often. 

5. Cultivate an appetite for a wide vari- 
ety ot foods, especially those that are rich 
in the essential nutritional elements 

6. Avoid strenuous exercise immediately 
after eating. 

7. Do not resort to self-treatment. If di- 
gestive complaints persist, consult the 


doctor. 


Modern medicine has developed 
many instruments and tests which 
help the doctor to diagnose digestive 
disorders with great accuracy. For 
instance, X-rays permit the doctor 
to follow “‘test meals’? throughout 
the digestive system and to observe 
the position, size, shape, and move- 
ments of the digestive tract. In ad 
dition, chemical tests and analyses 
give him essential information about 
whether the digestive organs are 


functioning properly. 


Some digestive conditions are so 
trivial that they can often be 
corrected by surprisingly simple mea- 
sures, such as eliminating trouble 
making foods from the diet. Others 
are serious and, if allowed to pro 
gress, may affect general health, and 
require prolonged dietary restric- 
tions or surgery. 

So, it is always wise to seek medi 
cal advice for persister digestive 
complaints such as pain, nausea, 
“indigestion,” or even continued 
lack of appetite The doct 
cases, can quickly discover the 


r,in most 
causes and suggest corrective treat- 
ment that may help to insure better 
digestion and better health, 





tests in Prominent Hospitals show... 


ergens Lotion 


definitely superior care 
for baby’s skin! 


er thought of using Jergens 


how kind Jergens is to 
it won't surprise you to 
onderful for baby’s too. 
v's skin 


against rashes 


better! Gives 
ind skin 
diapers and 
s tender skin and 
rob it of its 


©... wet 
baby’ 


natural 


oils. To soften and smooth dry, tender 
skin, a lotion should be absorbed by the 
upper layers. Jergens contains quickly- 
thsorbed oil that doctors recommend. 
When you smooth your Jergens on your 


baby 
soothing it is to his tender, pink skin. 


see how soon it’s absorbed, how 
Then buy him his very own, spec ial baby 
care — his own bottle of Jergens Lotion! 
10¢ to $1.00, plus tax. 


Proved 5 times better than usual hospital skin cares! 





Tests in hospital clinics began right atter 


I f new-born babies 


Actually 5 times better than any of the 
Jergens Lotion 
chon agaist 
icate skin far 


usual |] tested! 
rashe Ss. 


better! 


Leading baby doctors supervised the 
tests from the start... compared results 
from Jergens Lotion skin-care with usual 


skin-cares used in most hospitals 
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Never oily or greasy! After bathing 
baby, smooth on Jergens. Note how quic kly 
baby’s skin absorbs it. Use Jergens Lotion 


for superior care of baby’s skin! 
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Information for Mothers 
(Continued from page 731) 
raw egg in milk? Are hard-boiled 
eggs difficult to digest? 
Montana 

Answer:—The yolk of egg provides 
more nutrition than does the white. 
In addition to its fat content, it has 
important minerals such as iron, phos- 
phorus.and calcium, vitamins A and 
D, and the thiamin and riboflavin 
fractions of vitamin B. There is no 
reason why your child cannot be given 
a raw egg in milk if you know that 
normal. Many 
factors may be involved, and perhaps 
it would be best to discuss this with 
acting. Raw 
eggs are utilized as fully as are cooked 
ones. A _ hard-cooked egg will be 
digested without difficulty if it is well 
chewed before being swallowed. 


digestive function is 


your physician before 


Tooth Space Maintainer 
Question:—Should a primary tooth 
that is lost too soon be replaced with 
a space maintainer? 

California 
space 


loss of a 


Answer:—Sometimes the 


caused by the premature 
primary tooth tends to close unless a 
space maintainer is used. The dentist 
may want to observe the space reg- 
ularly to determine whether the space 
is becoming smaller. It may be desir- 
able to insert a space maintainer to 
prevent the space from closing too 
much 

First Tooth Decay 
Question:—If the first teeth 


cayed, irregular or poorly formed 


are de- 

will 
the permanent teeth also be faulty? 
Michigan 

Answer:—Not The 

permanent teeth are formed after the 

Defective primary teeth 

have no influence on the development 


necessarily. 
baby is born 
of the permanent teeth. 


Food Needs of Children 
Question What 
for a2 year old child? For: 
I am taking my s 


fooas are neces 
a five \ 


9 


ster’s chil 


1 aren 
into my home, and would like to have 


anything 
thei 


about 
about 


general ideas 


some 


special you may know 


requirements, 
Oklahoma 
" 


food needs of all 


essentially the 


Answer:—Basic 
children are same 
They include milk, citrus and other 
fruits and fruit juices, potatoes and 
other vegetables including the green 
and yellow varieties, some of which 
can be eaten cooked, 
whole-grain cereals and bread 
fish and 


fortified oleo- 


raw or eggs, 
smal 
portions of meat or smal 
amounts of butter or 
margarine. About the only difference 


(Continued on page 742) 
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MODEL 10VT24...10"°' BROADVIEW TUBE 
25% more picture area! Two dual controls 
simplify tuning. New BILT-IN-TENNA eliminates 
need for outdoor antenna in “good signal” 
areas. Beautiful all wood mahogany cabinet. 


MODEL 9VTI...8'A"’ BROADVIEW SCREEN 
The largest picture on the market in a com- 
pact 26 lb. cabinet. Simplified controls a child 
can operate. Stunning mahogany cabinet. 























tele-therapy 


Progress-pacing doctors and hospital authorities have been 
quick to recognize and accept the magic of television as 
medicine for the shattered morale. Television in the sick 
room chases bedside blues and stimulates new interests for 
the patient that aid in hastening recovery. 

Motorola offers table model television receivers with 7”, 
842”, 10”, 1242” and 16” direct view picture tubes. Controls 
are simplified and installation is trouble free as most sets 
have the exclusive new BILT-IN-TENNA. Add the value of 
“Motorola Tele-therapy” to your institutional facilities. 


MOTOROLA INCORPORATED e CHICAGO SI, ILLINOIS 


‘ een write for details today! 


Advertising Dept. HYGEIA—NOV. 
MOTOROLA INC. 
4545 Augusta Bivd., Chicago 51, Illinois 


Please send me complete illustrated information on the ‘New Horizon’’ Motorola 


television receivers for 1950 
Nome 
Hospital 


Street 


a 





YODOR 


dateme -telelolaelati 
that works 


TWO WAYS 


Oh joy. oh bliss! yopora is dif 
ferent... doubly divine. doubly 
effective. because it’s made with 
a face cream base. Works two 
ways: I—really stops perspira 
tion odor... 2—keeps armpits 
fresh and lovelv-looking as the 
skin of neck and shoulders. Safe 
for clothes. too. Todav. try 
YODORA, recommend it to vour 
patients with confidence! Prod- 
uct of McKesson & Robbins, 


not just masks— 
perspiration odor 


2. SOFTENS 


and beautifies 
‘underarm skin 
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Information for Mothers 
(Continued from page 740) 


between the two children will be that 
the younger probably will eat smaller 
portions. Sometimes at the younger 
age it is best to give less milk, such 
as a pint a day, to encourage the child 
to accept variety in its food. Ob- 
viously, not all the items listed can be 
eaten each day, and that is not neces- 
sary. Ideally, rotation of the menu 
should be practiced. One should not 
expect any child to eat all his food at 
every meal, and care should be taken 
to avoid forcing or threats of punish- 
ment if the plate is not cleaned Also 
some children are inclined to eat more 


than others. 


X-Ray the Teeth? 
Question:—Should x-ray pictures be 
taken of children’s teeth? 

California 


Answer Yes, in order to discover 
disease conditions and to watch the 
development of the teeth, x-ray ex- 
aminations for children are equally as 
important as for adults. Also, x-ray 
pictures of a child’s mouth show 
whether the permanent teeth are 
present and in proper position, begin- 
ning cavities on the adjacent surfaces 
of the teeth, extra (supernumerary) 
teeth and other abnormalities 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
Cavity in First Molar 
Question:—Why does a first perma- 
nent (six year) molar often have a 
cavity in it only a few months after 
it erupts? 
Missouri 
This tooth, like all teeth 
“ « j grows from several different lobes o1 
"Guaranteed by ») ; ; } points, and these lobes unite to form 
(crite) = E the complete crown of the tooth 


In molars and 


T ube sor jars 
10¢, 306, 60 


A nswer: 


bicuspids, fissures 
(grooves) normally remain after the 

tooth is fully developed Since caries 

is likely to develop ir these fissures 

° ° oe . : th should he amir frequently 

Please Mention Hygia when writing to Advertisers hey should be examined frequent}; 


by a dentist 
Preventing Tooth Decay 
When should the child's 


’ 1 ) 
ceive fluoride applications 


DOLL — Gen) Muck Mone 


ore Ue), f \ Answer A series o 
a. . ‘A . tions. preferably at the 
“i> » Do P re . 


ee 


applicatior prevent all 


Sensational Popularity and 13 years, 1S 
of the Welsh Strollette time interval between applicat 

for Toddler Being , from tw to sever day S The dent 
surer cotorn RINSE ‘leans the teeth, dries them thoroughly 
1 applies the fluoride solutior 
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LIKE THE WELSH for REAL BABIES 
PeATURES THAT THRILL LITTLE MOTHERS! 


re bag that holds things for 
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The rinse that glorifies your hair with 
ABUNDANT TEMPORARY COLOR iedak We calle w Gaaiiel 
Smart, new, convenient, easy-to-apply . : 
entive of tooth decay I 
14 COLORFUL SHADES 
Sold in 4 and 8 rinse 
packages, 25¢ & 50¢ 7 
ot LEADING COSMETIC 


3eneficial 
results have not been observed in 
child, but it has reduced tooth 

At All Leading Stores Ne ae 5 nf laa euaaer aucaeis lecay by 40 per cent in large groups 
1535S. Eighth St. St. Louis 4, Mo. i children. 


$t. Denver 9, Cole. 
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Science-safe... 


The Richard Hudnut 


Home Permanent 


Here, at last, is a home permanent that’s soft, natural- 
looking, and longer-lasting—yet science-safe for all types of hair— 
the Richard Hudnut Home Permanent. 


This home permanent meets the same high standards of safety and 
quality demanded of every Richard Hudnut preparation. It has a scien- 
tific cosmetic background unsurpassed in its field. Painstaking 
research and product development plus the strictest quality control 


in manufacturing have made this a home wave women can (rust. 


These are reasons why the Richard Hudnut Home Permanent has been 


accepted for advertising by the Journal of the American Medical Association 


Other Hudnut products so accepted are: 
Richard Hudnut Hair Preparations 
DuBarry Beauty Preparations 
DuBarry Home Success Course 
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SEEING 


shat 


4 
» here is yours for seeing that pay to let your eyesight be “de-valued” by neglect ?—or 
is...the kind that builds 


banishing headaches, nerve- 


is it to get the most and the best for you 
' Profit 
visit to your ophthalmologist or optometrist. Only 


eyes? Don’t sell your seeing short 


hing “blurs”, errors, other job 
" 
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No wonder industry gives top priority to 
n programs! For good v sion 
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ssive group Visi assure you of seeing that pays off 
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on, * * * What is your seeing program? Is it 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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By the millions, readers of leading national magazines are learning through Better Vision Institute’s advertisements like the above that 


it is by no mere accident that we enjoy the finest eye-care in the world... but, on the contrary, that all credit must be given to the myriad 


of scientific, technological and professional eye-care services that contribute so much of priceless value to our happiness and progress, 
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THE BONUS YEARS 


An Editorial by WILLIAM W. BOLTON, M.D. 


ECENTLY released by the National Office of 
Vital Statistics are figures showing a con- 
tinued increase in life expectancy for people 

of the United States. 
rates in 1947, they reveal average life expectancy 
for the total population in that year was 66.8 years. 
For white women, life expectancy at birth was 70.6; 


3ased on a study of death 


for men it was 65.2. 

What is the message behind those statistics? Are 
they reason for complacence? The medical profes- 
sion does not think so, though it is gratified with 
its part in the increase which has come about in 
the last 50 years. Physicians are emphasizing more 
and more to their patients the importance of pre- 
paring well in advance to use the “bonus” years 
that are piling up. This emphasis has been sharp- 
ened through more widespread attention to the 
subject of geriatrics, or care of the aged. 

“Care” is a broad term, and for the aging there 
must be developed the philosophy of self-care on 


as wide a basis as possible. Every family is familiar 





with the difficulties encountered in attempting to 
run a household in which one or oldsters 
vegetate. A new thinking must be developed, a 
departure from the earlier belief that retirement 
from active work means that Grandfather must 
now only sit and think, or perhaps just sit. 

On all sides, fortunately, there is increased ac- 
ceptance of the idea that a man or woman is not 
worthless just because age 75 or 8&0 has been 
reached. But each of us must prepare for our own 
bonus years more adequately. We must make every 
effort to widen cur interests constantly, not con- 
tract them as we age. There is plenty of evidence 
to show that mental processes often become some- 
what slower but actually more effective after a 
man finds he can no longer run 100 yards in 10 


more 


seconds. 

Retirement should not engender defeatism, and 
concern over the necessities of later life must not 
overshadow the more important question of how 
that life shal! be spent. 
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Helping Your 


ROM 6 years of age until he is almost 18 

your child spends half the days of every year 

in school. You will want him to enjoy it and 
to do well. Often we hear parents talking as 
it were solely the job of the school and the teach 
ers to educate children. The teacher does carry 
a heavy share of the job, but she cannot do it 
well without your help. In addition to sending 
your child off to school in the best physical 
health possible, and with the security of a lov 
ing home and affectionate parents behind him, 
there are some special ways in which you can 
help your ehild to adjust better to school wheth 
er he is 6 or 16. 

The attitude you give your child about school 
and about learning is all important. Teachers 
tell us that it is a joy to have a child in the 
schoolroom who comes from a home where 
books are part of family life and learning a nat- 
ural part of growing up. This does not mean a 
home where overemphasis is placed upon book 
knowledge alone, but a home in which mother 
and father and children are a!] interested in 
knowing about things and finding the answers. 
In such a home children’s questions are an- 
swered, or “let’s find out” and “‘let’s look it up” 
are everyday remarks. When the family is to- 
gether the talk at the table may center about 
something particularly interesting that father 
has heard at work, or mother has read or Billy 
has found out at school. A child from such a 
home goes to school eager to learn and to con- 
tinue to find out about things. 

You can encourage your child to learn, but 
you cannot force him to do so. Even if he has 
ability he will only learn when he is interested. 
Nagving, scolding, punishing your child or keep- 
ing him in from play to do homework will rarely 
bring results. But when he is interested and his 
work has meaning he will learn. Rather thar 
scolding about homework or poor grades you 
can help him best by showing a genuine interest 
in his studies. If he is studying Alaska, for ex- 
imple, vou can find a good story to read about 


he people of the country, a book ot pictures, or 
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Child In School 


Father can get out the map and pore over it with 
his youngster while they plan an imaginary 
tour of the country. The child will catch vour 
enthusiasm and his work will become more alive 
to him. 

Usually it is better to leave the homework to 
your child. Often your method of doing arith- 
metic or grammar may be different from that 
of your child’s teacher and so your help may 
confuse rather than benefit the youngster. If the 
homework is not well done the teacher will help 
the child at school. 

But you can be helpful by teaching good 
study habits at home. First vou can work out 
the time when he will settle down to his home- 
work. Let him have some choice, for it is not 
fair to expect him to work when all his friends 
are playing outside, or his favorite radio pro- 
gram is being broadcast. If you consider his 
interests in deciding upon the time for study 
he is much more likely to be cooperative and 
to take responsibility. Provide him with his 
own place to work with a table, a good light, a 
comfortable chair and a place to keep his paper, 
pencils and books. If he studies well you should 
praise him, and help him to se¢ that good work 
habits bring satisfactions. He does better work 
and gets through more quickly so that there is 
time for another radio program or a game be- 
fore bedtime. If you are going to teach good 
work habits you must set the example. You can- 
not expect Junior to take care of his equipment 
and get right to work if Dad’s tool bench is a 
mess, or Mother can never find anything or al- 
ways puts off doing the housework. Children are 
great imitators. 

In one study of school children lack of cooper- 
ation was rated as one of the greatest difficul- 
ties in adjustment to school. A child who has 
learned to cooperate at home has fewer difficul- 
ties in school. Such a child usually carries the 
attitude of cooperation with him into the school- 
room and will work well with his teacher and 
other children. Cooperation does not mean sub- 
missive obedience, It (Continucd on page 792) 


by GLADYS GARDNER JENKINS 
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ow to tell the doctor 


OCTOR: Do fatty or fried foods disagree with 
you. 
Patient: No 

Doctor: Do you ever eat them? 

Patient: No. 

Doctor: Why not? 

Patient: Because they always upset me. 

This conversation actually took place between a 
patient and his doctor. It is an example of the man- 
ner in which some patients answer their doctor’s 
questions. At first glance it may seem harmless or 
amusing, but actually such answers can make it dif- 
ficult and sometimes impossible for the doctor to 
diagnose the illness. 

When you go to the doctor with an ailment, you 
expect help. But before the doctor can help you, he 
has to know what is causing your illness; his ability 
to find that out often depends on what you tell him. 
Laboratory analyses and physical examinations 
reat deal still depends on the 
history of your illness as you tell it. 

“The history is the key to diagnosis,” said one 
eminent doctor. “Sometimes it actually provides the 
only evidence on which diagnosis can be made.” For 
example, the patient with angina pectoris, migraine 
or gallstones often has no symptoms that can be dis- 

overed by a physical examination. In such cases the 
doctor has to rely almost entirely on what the pa- 
tient can tell him. But no matter what your ailment, 
the doctor is more likely to find the cause and get 
you started on the way to recovery if you give him 
the straight facts about yourself. You can help your- 
self to health by answering al!-the doctor’s questions 
ily, accurately and honestly. 

That isn’t always easy. Even with the best inten- 
ions in the world, it is sometimes hard to remember 
just when you felt that first twinge of pain. There 
is a great deal you can do to prepare yourself for the 
examination. 

For one thing, you can have your case history 
pretty well in mind even before you arrive at the 
doctor’s office. Sit down in your easy chair at home 
and sort out those facts that seem to have some 
bearing on your present illness. By digging back in 
your memory, you may hit on some forgotten clue 


help, to be sure, but a ¢ 


that will provide the key to vour ailment. Doct 
admit that it is often the chance remark that “breaks 
the case.” A young man came to his doctor com- 
plaining of a persistent pain in the joint of his mid- 
dle finger. The man had absolutely no other com 
plaint and no other joints had ever bothered him. 
The doctor was stumped. Then the patient made 
casual remark that cleared up the mystery: H 
symptoms had an odd habit of growing much wors« 
during the bowling season! Correcting the fit of h 
bowling ball cured his joint disease. A diagnosis 
often hinges on just such crumbs of information. 
Relaxing in the quiet of your armchair at home, 
you can probably remember much more than you 
will in the doctor’s office. Start out by asking your- 
self, “When and under what conditions did I first 
notice any symptoms? Did that backache start th: 
lay I helped Aunt Ada move the cedar chest uy 
the attic? Did I first start 
my wife’s brother came 


( 
losing my appetite alt 
to live with us?” The 
swers to such questions often point to the diagnosis: 
because ailments may be brought on or aggravated 
by your activities. Your age, your living conditions 
and your work may all have played a part in the 
onset of your illness. 

One question you can usually anticipate from the 
doctor: “What childhood diseases have you had?” 
Childhood may seem a long way behind you, and the 
ailments you suffered and survived may 
have no bearing on your present complaint. But 
many times the after-effects of a childhood illness 
do not show up until years later. Don’t dismiss any 
childhood disease as “just something that all the 
kids had”: it may actually have set the stage for 
vour present illness. Chronic rheumatic fever in a 
child may cause a lesion in a heart valve that does 
not develop into serious heart trouble until adult 
life. Scarlet fever may result in injury to the inner 
ear with progressive deafness. So make a mental list 
of all the diseases you’ve ever had. Lining up that 
information before you see the doctor will save time 
and make your account more accurate. 

While you’re playing armchair detective, there’s 
another set of clues you can chase down. What dis- 
eases seem to run in your family? And don’t forget 


seem to 
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By J. V. SHEPPARD 


those third cousins down in Wayne County. Count 
the cases of allergy, heart disease and diabetes 
among your aunts, uncles, cousins and parents. Cer- 
tain diseases run in families, so if you are on the 
lookout for the first appearance of symptoms in 
ourself, your doctor can take steps to check the 
course of the disease. 

Now that you’ve boned up on your ancient his- 
tory, it’s time to leave the seclusion of the armchair 
and meet the doctor. You'll probably give him the 
surprise of his life by coming out promptly with all 
the answers to the past history quiz. After that, 
vou'll be ready to bring your symptoms up to date. 
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One of the questions he may ask is whether your 
symptoms are aggravated or relieved by anything 
you do. Suppose, for example, that you complain of 
headaches. Are they worse when you first wake up 
in the morning? Does your head split if you bend 
over? Do a few drinks make the pain worse? If so, 
your headaches are probably the result of a sinus 
infection. Or suppose that you report a headache 
that appears only in the late afternoon and only 
when you have been using your eyes a great deal. 
Then eyestrain is most likely the cause. A world- 
shattering headache accompanied by nausea, vomit- 
ing and visual disturbances would put you in the 
migraine class. But, in any case, a careful descrip- 
tion of exactly when, where and how your symptoms 
occur will help the doctor put his finger on the un- 
derlying cause. 

In describing your symptoms, be sure to mention 
all of them. Don’t think any symptom is too trivial: 
it may be the missing piece in the puzzle. Take for 
example the patient who complains of recurring at- 
tacks of nausea and vomiting. The doctor suspects 
appendicitis or gallbladder trouble, but there is no 
way to be certain without operating. The patient is 
scheduled for surgery before he reme mbers to add 
that he always has the worst headaches with these 
attacks. The doctor puts aways the scalpel and 
changes the diagnosis to migraine. More than one 
patient has lost his appendix or gallbladder becauss 
he forgot to mention those migraine headaches. 

In questioning you about your present symptoms, 
the doctor may ask you if you have pain and how 
bad it is. This is one place where an accurate answer 


is all-important. The (Continued on page 784) 





CHART OF QUALITY STANDARDS 


AA Best Table Eggs 


A Fine Table Eggs 


APPEARANCE WHEN CANDLING 


Shell is clean and unbroken. 
Yolk is well centered, out- 
line defined slightly. Clear 
and firm white. The depth of 
the air cell in this grade is 
\s inch and is quite regulor. 


BROKEN OUT 


Small area covered. Round, up- 
standing yolk. Large amount of 
thick white standing very well 
around yolk. Little thin white. 


HARD COOKED 


This egg's yolk well centered. 


FRIED 


White and yolk are upstanding. 


Shell is clean and unbroken. 
Yolk is fairly well centered; 
outline fairly well defined; 
nearly free of defects. White 
clear and quite firm. Depth 
of the air cell is ‘4 inch. 


Area covered moderate. Round 
and upstanding yolk. A large 
amount of thick white, stand- 
ing fairly well around yolk. 
A small amount of thin white. 


Yolk is just off center here. 


White is somewhat spread out. 


Yolk is round and upstanding. 


HYGEIA 


Start with a good quality. 


The quality of an originally 
fresh egg cannot be 


proved upon—maintain it. 


B Table, Cooking, Baking 


Shell clean and unbroken; may 
be slightly abnormal. Yolk 
may be off center, flattened, 
slightly enlarged; outline de- 
fined. White clear, slightly 
weak. Air cell depth *s inch. 


This grade covers a wide area, 
has a somewhat flattened yolk 
and there is a medium amount 
of flattened thick white. A 
medium amount of thin white. 


This egg's yolk is off center. 


White widely spread and thin. 
Yolk is somewhat flattened. 


C Cooking and Baking 


Clean, unbroken shell; may be 
abnormal. Yolk may be plainly 
visible, off center, enlarged, 
flattened. White weak, watery. 
Depth of air cell may be over 
38 inch, air cell may be free. 


The area covered in this grade 
is very wide. The yolk appears 
very flattened and breaks eas- 
ily. There is no thick white in 
this egg, but much thin white. 


Not centered; uneven outline. 


White spreads out over large 
crea. Yolk is very flattened. 
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THE 
EGG 


GGS have a unique place in the American diet. 
The average American consumes some 400 of 

them a year, more than one a day. They are an 
excellent source of almost all food essentials and are 
versatile enough so that no one need grow tired of 
them. They can be eaten alone fixed in any one of 
half a dozen or more ways, or combined with almost 
any other food. They whip up as a souffle at the 
beginning of a meal or in custard for dessert. They 
go fried for breakfast, in sandwiches for lunch, in 
omelet for dinner. 

Eggs rival milk for the title of nature’s most 
nearly complete food. They are 13 per cent high 
quality protein that supplies all the amino acids 
known to be essential to growth and development. 
Egg protein is equal in nutritive quality to the 
protein of meat, fish and milk. Eggs have more 
calcium by weight than milk, in easily utilized 
forms; they have twice as much phosphorus, four 
times as much protein and more than twice as much 
calorie value as milk. They are rich in iron and fat, 
contain all the major vitamins except ascorbic acid 
and are especially rich in vitamin A and some mem- 
bers of the B group. The vitamin D content varies 
with the diet of the hens that lay the eggs and with 
the hens’ exposure to sunlight or ultraviolet rays. 
All commercially prepared chicken feeds contain 
vitamin D, so the housewife can be certain that eggs 
sold under brand names contain the antirachitic 
vitamin. 

A food so versatile, yet so nutritious, deserves 
careful selection, care and preparation. Selection is 
based on both quality and size. Many states have 
egg laws based on federal standards of individual 
egg quality to govern all commercial grading and 
eandling. Grading (sorting for size and shell qual- 
ity) and candling (testing for interior quality) are 
usually done by private companies, and the different 
qualities are designated by special company brand 
names. In addition to the brand names, size and 
grade are usually shown on the carton. Where they 
are not shown, the grocer may know the equivalent 
grade of the different brands. 

Candling is based on the degree of moisture loss 
that has taken place in the egg. The candler holds 
the egg up to a strong light so he can see through 
the shell. In top grade eggs he sees only a small 


and YOU 


by PATRICIA JENKINS 


amount of air space and a well centered yolk, its 
outline barely discernible. In lower grades, the air 
space is larger and the yolk is off center and clearly 
defined. The housewife can judge the grade of eggs 
by the proportion of egg white that is thin and 
runny when the egg is broken onto a saucer, In the 
top grades, the egg will stand high in a small area, 
the white thick, the yolk firm. The skin inside the 
large end of the shell will be pulled away onl; 
slightly. The more it is pulled away from the shell, 
the lower the grade. In hard boiled eggs, the air 
in the ery 


Top grade eges W il] 


space shows up clearly as an indentation 
usually at the large end 
have little or no indentation. 

Grade AA, the best in the federal schedule, is 
scarce and expensive. Grade A is just as good for al 
purposes and is the top grade available on most mar- 
kets. Grade B, which has only a small amount of 
thick white and a somewhat flattened and enlarged 
yolk, is a safe economy for table use and is good for 


any kind of cooking. It may not be satisfactory for 


white 


a meringue or other recipe that requires beaten 
eggs. Grade C has ;: 
that breaks easily. | ; 
best used in highly flavored dishes. There is no dif- 
ference in the nutritive value of the various grades 

Studying the size of eggs in relation to price can 
often lead to economy. Especially in late summer or 
early fall when pullets begin laying, sm 
actually be a better buy than larger eggs. There may 
be a wide difference in the retail prices of the vari- 
ous sizes within the same grade although, except for 
the difference in weight, all sizes are equal in food 
value. Medium eggs weigh about one eighth and 
small eggs about one fourth less than large eggs. 
The following table will give the housewife a basi 
for price comparison: 


1 thin, watery white and 


may havea strong taste 


1) 
411 SIZe@S May 


Size Weight per dozen 
peewee 
small 
medium 
large 
extra large 
Cartons usually weigh about two ounces. 
The grade guarantees quality only when the 
eggs have been stored properly since candling. Ideal 
conditions for retaining (Continued on page 792) 


at least 15 ounces 
at least 18 ounces 
at least 21 ounces 
at least 24 ounces 


at least 27 ounces 
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On This Slender Thread... 


ievements of the homely needle thread that the surgeon uses. The first suture mae 

thread—and no woman, certainly, under- terials were called ligatures. Today ligatures and 

them—none is so spectacular as the suture materials differ only in their use. Ligatures 

suman bodies. Modern surgical sewing are used in tying off damaged or severed blood 

o every one of some 9,000,000 opera- vessels, “Suture” may mean the union of the two 

ill be performed this year, and in many surfaces that the doctor makes in sewing up the 

hem the surgeon can say, “On this gash on Johnny’s leg, or it may refer to the par- 

ife may depend.” ticular stitch he uses. If the suture is tied after each 

vances are made every vear in a stitch, for example, it is an “interrupted” suture 

| l They Lr c l \ in contrast to a continuous suture wh re the same 

str ‘and is woven in and out of the tissues and tied 

only at the beginning and the end. The ladies know 

pace \V n ie ientific | f the “continuous” stitch better as the catch stitch. 

1000 vears. As far back as 2000 B. C. the Egyptians wrote 

I about sutures, Greek stories tell of the great Chiron, 
| 


surgeon-musician, Who was almost made the god 
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of surgery. The makers and sellers of strings for 
musical instruments were the first suture salesmen, 
because in those days sutures and musical strings 
were identical. 

Linen and many other materials were used. In 
200 A. D. Galen, a Greek surgeon, wrote of the 
occasional use of gut sutures on wounded Roman 
gladiators. In 900 A. D., Rhazes, an Arabian sur- 
geon, Was accredited with the first major operation 
with gut sutures by using an old harp string, made 
of twisted sheep gut, to stitch up an abdominal 
wound. Cotton and linen sutures were already con- 
sidered old reliables and are still used today. 

Another method of suturing tissue was to let a 
large black ant bite into the edges and then cut off 
the head so that the ant’s jaws held the wound to- 
gether. This method is still used by some primitive 
tribes. Even vines and tree bark were tried. More 
often to stop bleeding, wounds were seared with 
red hot irons; boiling oil was then poured into the 
wound to combat the infection. If the patient lived 
through this, the half-cooked tissue might stick 
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by KENNETH C. 
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together and heal. This practice was changed in 
the sixteenth century when Paré, “father of French 
surgery,” ran out of oil and substituted an ointment 
of egg yolks, rose oil and turpentine, which proved 
as satisfactory and less painful for the patient. The 
advancement of sutures had been retarded by the 
fall of the Roman Empire. Paré reintroduced them 
and improved their uses. 

Carrying on Pasteur’s fight against germs, 
ter’s constant struggle for sterile operating 
led to the development of the first sterile sutui 
Sutures became stronger and more varied. In t] 


days and now, the use for (Continued o 





Predecessors of this careful 
old craftsman were the first 
sellers of suture materials, 
which were made of the same 
substances as violin strings. 
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The Job of Being a Father 


by EDITH 


- ATHER was a good commander, and like all 
F..0 commanders he wanted trained troops.” 
Clarence Day’s description ot the immortal 

ero of “Life with Father”’ 
situation which prevailed in the days when fathers, 
us fathers, knew exactly where they were going and 
t they had to do. They gave protection and com- 


just about sums up the 


since the ideal of family life has shifted from 
benevolent despotism to somewhat 


ive democracy, fathers are less sure of their 


ives and responsibilities. 
their 
ique contributions fathers make to the devel- 
nt of their children, and take a the 
ges the relationship undergoes through the 
‘s. Being a father is not a static occupation. It is 
because one father in his time plays so many 
parts that it may seem as if there were more than 
occasional contradictions in the exhortations of the 
experts. It takes flexibility and agility of all sorts 
to keep up with the ever changing demands of fa- 
therhood. 

Perhaps we ought to look at some of the ways the 
relationship between Pop and the small fry can be 
made more satisfactory, too. 

It may be reassuring to discover that fathers 
make three essential contributions to the unfolding 
of a child’s personality almost unconsciously. So, in 
spite of the potshots taken by sociologists, educa- 
tors, policemen, wives, children and assorted calam- 
ity howlers, father is probably doing a better job 
than anyone, including himself, realizes. 

The most important thing he does is to give his 
children an idea of how a man is expected to act in 
our kind of world. A child’s chief task is to learn 
how people are supposed to behave. He does it by 
watching and trying to imitate those around him. 
But unless little boys have a reasonably friendly 
father around, they have no pattern to follow. 

Little girls need Daddy too, for they store up early 
impressions of masculinity against the time when 
they will be selecting a husband. Should you doubt 
this, listen to the three 


sia 


1 an attempt to clarity job, let us consider 


look at 


, four or five year olds at play. 


you want to be Daddy, you can’t stay home all 


G. NEISSER 


breakfast.” Or ona 
the Daddy, and you 


day. Daddies go to work afte 
note, “Now yo 

be mad because s ipper isn't ready.” 
Father's contribution is that he repre- 
to the youngsters that puzzling, fascinating 
world beyond the front door. No small part of his 
job is interpreting, through what he does and says, 


less happy 
must 
second 


sents 


its standards, values, codes as he sees 


them. Th 
swers the children’s questions; 
with the colortul 
which is his privilege on the 
offered in the morning paper 
And third, father spells competence. “Daddy'll 
fix it” or “Daddy’ll know what to do” rings through 
the house a dozen times a day—a confidence that 


ans demands 


is comes about quite naturally as he an 


brings home bits of 


news: comments eXasperation 


; . 
reports and opinions 


may sometimes be embarrassing. 

“H’mm maybe we can find out to- 
gether ...” has become the habitual approach of 
more than one gentleman overwhelmed by the flat- 
tering but unsettling faith of the very young. 

All through the years, in varying degrees, then, 
fathers stand for masculinity, competence and the 
customs of the community outside of home. But in 
addition, father means something special at each 
stage in a child’s development. 

Many a young man is somewhat less than en- 
chanted by his squirming, squalling new baby. But 
happily, fatherhood is a job that grows on you. Psy- 
chiatrists now suggest that in order to do the job 
right, it is not necessary to devote oneself exclusive- 
ly to learning where the safety pins go. Mother is 
the one who most needs and benefits by love and 
tender care from her baby’s father during the first 
weeks. 

A man who can be sympathetic, steadying, en- 
couraging and patient as his wife works out her own 
physical and emotional adjustment to motherhood 
(and it is not an easy one) is giving the baby the 
best possible start. The relationship between mother 
and baby is still so close that the less troubled she is, 
the better able will she be to give your baby that 
much discussed and priceless feeling of security. The 
tiniest baby drinks in with his mother’s milk (or the 
formula she prepares) a (Continued on page 790) 
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between winter and spring. A big bluebottle fly was bum- 

bling against the panes of the window in Old Doc’s inner 
office. It was Young Doc, though, who finished his examination 
by poking my plump frame in sections which I had been led 
to believe were my personal, exclusive property. He turned to 
my worried mother, who throughout the proceedings had 
perched nervously on the edge of the hard, uncompromising 
chair provided for nonparticipants in medical sessions. 

“T can’t find a thing wrong with her,” he said. “It’s just her 
age—entirely normal except that she’s developing rather 
early.” I righted myself to a sitting position and tugged at the 
skirt of my blue serge sailor suit. It seemed to be perpetually 
working up to unseemly heights—halfway to my knees. Age 
was certainly a peculiar thing, I reasoned. There was Aunt 
Melia who was very old, 40 at least, and ailing most of the time 
and all because of “her age,” as I had heard Mama say many 
times. Now here was I, 10 going on 11, and already Age was 
beginning to have its effects. 

Young Doctor himself was a sort of victim of age or rather 
lack of it. Even I could remember when he came to our town 
every vacation from medical school to visit with Old Doc. Then 
suddenly he was a doctor and grew a beard and moved in with 
Old Doc. The beard may have helped some but it couldn’t coun- 
ceal the fact that he was young and a bachelor. The old folks 
still insisted on Old Doe because he knew all their joints and 
wheezes; the younger generation, the women at least, were 
afraid to call Young Voc in lest tongues should wag. The poor 


if was one of those deceptive New England summer days 


athe 





“ga 


to Know 


fellow couldn’t be respectable without a wife and he couldn’t 
marry till he had a practice that would support her. Old Doe, 
whose many years of responding to calls through snowdrifts 
and springtime floods had left him with some wheezes and 
joints of his own, had ways of bypassing this situation. Period- 
ically he would be called out of town for several days and, since 
babies arrive strictly on their own schedule and croup and 
lumbago are like time and tide, Young Doc got his toe in the 
door. Mama must have been unaware that Old Doc was on one 
of these pilgrimages or else my symptoms were alarming; 
otherwise this visit would have awaited a more conservative 
time. 

Young doctor, looking very matter of fact, pursued the sub- 
ject. “Have you talked with your daughter and explained these 
things to her, Mrs. Paige?” 

Poor Mama, I could see that she was terribly flustered and 
embarrassed. “No, Doctor, I haven’t; I don’t think I could. 
Perhaps you'd better tell her about it,” she finally managed. 

“Very well, I will,” said Young Doc in what I thought was 
an exasperated tone of voice. 

So while I made “twins in a hammock” with my handker- 
chief and Mama stared at the framed “Horse Fair,” by Rosa 
Bonheur, on the opposite wall, he told me “the facts.” For a 
class in physiology I suppose he covered the ground pretty well 
To a 10 year old girl who had never heard the names of any 
of her internal organs except perhaps her heart and lungs, and 
certainly had never entered into any intimate discussion of 


them, it seemed that he talked a great (Continued on page T78) 
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IF you are from an average family your chances of playing hostess to an aged 


and permanent guest are high. A mother, father, aunt, uncle or other member of 

your family one day will be in the period of years that science calls ‘senescence’ but 

that we know more familiarly as old age or “second childhood.” He will no longer be 

able to support and care for himself. Someone will have to give him shelter and 

about three times out of five this someone will be you. Whoever your aged guest, be 

he man or woman, your problem will be the same—how can you and your 

family adapt yourselves to the person without disorienting your own lives 

and at the same time make the life of the old person as pleasant and contented as possible? 
The experience of others is usually a helpful guide. The following ten rules have 

been distilled from the trial and error efforts of persons who have lived with and 


adjusted happily to aged guests in the house. If you are faced with this problem 


these rules may help you. 
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FIRST: 
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Give your aged guest a place of his 
own. A private room is the most 
satisfactory but if your house does not permit a 
private room and the guest is forced to share a 
with Junior, then curtain half of it off and 
let It be inderstood by the family that the cur 
tuined area is the sole propert of the old person. 


Let it private domain. 


room 


stand as Iways ask 
rmission before you go in to change the bed 
| and dust. If clothes and other 
hither and yon the room 
they are. Yo t likes it 
suld hang t} you can’t 
a clutteres then keep the 
goes to ni ‘oom and closes the 

courtesy of knocking betor« 
pester and mnt ask questions. 
his cast 


Whatever reason 


sleep, t uk, to ) retire when 


SECOND: “0 ri creaming 
wound i ttle nara 


but poun a little harder and s¢ z° out any- 


illowance. 


The Aged Guest 


in your Home 


and 


Ten Rules to Keep Him Happy 


by ELAINE ARROWSMITH, R. N. 


t is only a pittance. Give it to your 
trusively (in an envelope under his pil- 
cket of a favorite sweater), then forget 
Give it on a definite day of each month or week. 
et him count on it the same as he would a salary. 
t's surprising how much the ego is helped along 
if some night when you are out riding he can say, 
“Drive to the ice cream stand and I'll treat.” Inci- 
dentally, when he does offer to treat, let him. Don’t 
erab his glory by paying the check. If you feel he 
can’t afford it and you can, then increase his allow- 
ance next time. A little actual cash in the pocket 
is a wonderful morale builder. 
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THIRD: Give your guest some definite tasks 
* to do. State definitely what tasks 
are to be done and when. The washing and drying 
of dishes, sweeping the floors, cleaning one or two 
some of the 
duties you may assign. At first this will be a difficult 


thing for you to ad 


rugs and marketing are samples of 


ust to. Dishe may be broke n, 
occasional burst of enthusiasm may I 

er or vacuum cleaner crashing into th 

and chairs, dust may be overlooked in 

on the whole a sloppy job may be di 

a little suggestion at the 

Whatever 

clear and defi 


patience, 
work wonders, 
wishe 

¢ 


rest although it may 
around to doling it 


the answer 5 we already { 
put th ad of asking, ““What col 
do you think we should paint the hi "a 
think the hous« 
- 


white?’ The answer will 


‘question. Inst 
do you 
miss with this kind of approach 
agree with whatever idea 
first because he wants to 
answer occurs to him bt 
Asking for advice 1s like ¢g 
back. You're giving him to understan¢ 
is a person to be considered and consulted. 
makes him feel important and wanted, one 
family Chis is a ticklish business and yo 
handle subtly. Try it, try it often. You will 
that a littl wonder! illy 
good at putting ideas into other peoples’ heads 


FIFTH: Be kind and gracious to his friends 
¢ At least every two or three 
et 


practice can make you 


! months 
let your guest have the run of the house for ente 
taining his old cronies. Fix 
drinks, put up the card tables 


sandwiches and cold 


pet eve 


rything ready 
and then leave, not just tor an hour but for the 
who ifternoon. Take the youngsters to a show, go 
shopping, take a drive into the country, do anything, 


When you ret 


dings. 


but leave the house. 
no reprimands or 


+ 


li your guest has friends 


him to write 


“ "1 Be firm about what 
SIXTH: &%, | 
¢ don’t want. Don’t 

The house is yours to run as yo 

sut don’t act like a buck sergeant 


Firmne is the only 


are Kept. 

need here. 
If you have guests in and you do not want your 
tell him so. Gently but 
firmly a few days ahead of the 


aged responsibility around, 
vcasion make it 
known that in a few evenings you will be entertain- 
ing and your guest had better plan to spend the eve 
ning with the radio or a book. This takes some do- 
ing. At first there will be the feeling that you are 
casting your guest out 


(Continued on page 783) 
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by LEWIS J. BURCH, M. D. and ISABELLA C. MILLER 


FTER insulin was developed in 1921 all dia- 
betic children had a chance to live, despite 
Before that time, young diabetics 
lingered only a year or two. “Protamine zinc insu- 
in,’ developed in 1936, permits a child to live, work 
and play without sign or symptom of diabetes. 
Under normal conditions all that is needed is careful 
attention to diet and a daily injection of insulin. 
Diabetes mellitus is uncommon in children and 
even rarer in infants. But when a child does have 
diabetes the fundamental cause, and the mechanism 
of its action before onset of the disease, have been 
puzzling factors. Obesity, a common symptom in 
adults before onset, occurs in. only one tenth of 1 
per cent of diabetic children. Acute infections oc- 
curred in only a small percentage of the records 
studied, though childhood sometimes 
seemed to be a factor in precipitating the disease. 
Hereditary tendency has been noted in at least one 
fourth of the cases where facts were obtainable. 
Diabetes is considered a hereditary recessive 
characteristic. Theoretically it is believed that all 
the children in a family will develop the disease if 
both parents are diabetic, and they live the normal 
life expectancy; half the children will develop it if 
one parent is diabetic and the other a nondiabetic 
from a diabetic family. One quarter of those whose 
parents are carriers, that is nondiabetics from dia- 
betic families; none of the children are likely to de- 
velop the disease if one parent is a diabetic or car- 
rier and the other is from a non- 
diabetic family. 
There have been many cases, 
however, in which diabetes mel- 
litus appears in families where 
there was no known history of the 


diabetes. 


diseases 


disease. It has been suggested that 
these seemingly nonhereditary 
cases may have come from parents 
who are carriers but who do not 
have the disease themselves. 
There seems to be no particular 
race or sex predilection, though 
among Jewish people the evidence 


of heredity is more striking; in Negroes it is less 
evident. It is common for all children to show a 
fondness for sweets, but it has not been noted that 
children who develop diabetes had a previous his- 
tory of overindulgence. It has been found that many 
juvenile patients are overweight before they acquire 
diabetes. This has led authorities to believe that 
some relationship exists between the behavior of the 
anterior pituitary gland and the development of this 
disease. 

Some authorities contend that more girls hav 
diabetes than boys, though statistics gathered at 
some clinic indicate that the distribution appears 
to be equal. The dangerous ages seem to be between 
the seventh and eighth years, and the eleventh and 
twelfth years. There is a sharp drop during the 
fifteenth year. But diabetes can occur at any age 
from birth to 90. 

Although the beginning of the disease may be oc- 
casionally slow in a child, the duration of minor 
symptoms is rarely more than four or five months. 
Excessive thirst and a corresponding excessive urin- 
ation may be the first danger signals. Loss of weight, 
a waning appetite and easy fatigue, muscular pain, 
emotional upsets, increased irritability and poor 
scholastic performance are other signs. These con- 
ditions may not necessarily be forerunners of dia- 
betes, but they do call fer a trip to the family doctor 
ust to be on the safe side. 

Frequently parents do not realize the significance 
of these minor symptoms that are 
disregarded until more critical 
signs of illness appear. Among 
these are vomiting and severe ab- 
domina! pains, followed by an in- 
creasing drowsiness and _ finally 
coma. Then it is that frantic par- 
ents call their physician. Fortu- 
nately few fatalities follow the 
coma stage. 

A urinalysis and a blood sugar 
test are the first tests the doctor 
makes. Since other conditions can 
cause symptoms similar to those 
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of diabetes, only the glucose, or fasting blood sugar 
test can be relied upon as conclusive. 

Once the real nature of the trouble is determined, 
the small patient must be placed under the close 
supervision and observation of the doctor. Hospital- 
ization, for at least a month, is considered essential. 
Parents cannot hope to make the preliminary ad- 
justments of diet and insulin, exercise and diabetes 
education that are absolutely necessary to protect 
the life of their child. 

Diabetic children encounter many problems that 
the adult diabetic does not have to face. Provision 
must be made for the rapid growth and development 
of childhood, for the violent bursts of vigorous exer- 
cise, and for the capricious appetite peculiar to chil- 
dren. Protection and extra caution 
must be taken to guard against the 


greater frequency and danger of infec- 
tion. 

“Protamine zinc insulin,” by virtue 
of its prolonged insulin effect, and the 
reduction of the number of daily injec- 


tions to one, is an aid to the normal 

growth of the child. The slow absorp- 

tion of this remedy closely simulates 

nature so that when sudden demands 

are made on the body there is less 

chance of an upset in the body chem- 

istry. Diet, too, can be more normal and 

therefore easier for a child to adjust 

to, and be more appealing to his appe- 

tite. There is probably no better nor 
scientifically fed child than the diabetic. All that is 
needed is the proper maintenance of the 2 to 1 or 
3 to 1 carbohydrate-fat ratio with the addition of 
sufficient proteins. 

Infection, of course, is more serious for a dia- 
betic child than for the nondiabetic. But for the 
caretully supervised child, tolerance to infection is 
surprisingly high. Every effort should be made to 
shield him from exposure to disease, while at the 
same time protecting him with all the available 
forms of immunization. Usually the responses in a 
single case to any particular form of infection will 
give some indication of what may be expected later. 

Another less tangible hazard is the psychologic 
one. Despite a child’s knowledge and intelligence, he 
lacks the emotional maturity to discipline himself 
wisely. But there are many examples to prove that 
character, developed the hard way of the diabetic, 
can produce a boy or girl who lives a satisfactory 
and successful life, and whose personality is charm- 
ingly developed. 

Parents should never allow their child to become 


melancholy or self-centered by overindulgence or 
sentimentality. Sincere encouragement is far better 
emotional food than pity. He should be educated as 
rapidly as possible in the nature and treatment of 
his disease and learn the two rules that are to govern 
his life; the daily injection and adherence to diet. 
This means that at the earliest possible age he 
should be given the responsibility of his own wel- 
fare. Any child can be taught how to make his own 
daily urine examination, take his injection, keep 
the daily records, learn the requirements of per- 
sonal cleanliness and choose the proper items of 
diet. 
Naturally medical! care and supervision are neces- 
sary, as when insulin doses are increased or during 
times of sickness, but the less a child 
feels he is regulated or spied upon, the 
easier his adjustments will be. Dietary 
indiscretions must not be occasions for 
punishment. They happen with adults 
as well as children. All a child should 
be required to do is report them, so that 
the necessary insulin can be adminis- 
tered. As the diabetes specialist, Elliot 
P. Joslin, has expressed it, ““Never ask 
a child if he has broken his diet, any 
more than you would ask a friend if he 
has been dishonest.” 

The best thing parents can do for 
their child is to instill in him the 
concept that with sensible care of him- 
self he need not fear for his future. 

He can consider himself a normal person except 
that he lacks an adequate insulin function of his 
own. This lack can be supplied with insulin injeec- 
tions if he is willing to accept this adjustment. Once 
this attitude is sincerely adopted a child can cheer- 
fully look forward to a normal life. 
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This diabetic volunteer technician is giving the simple 
Galatest test to the urine specimen of a possible diabetic. 


| a oS 


Patients in the diabetes clinic at Brooklyn Hospital steep 
their feet in soapy solution to lessen the danger of infection 
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Nurses at clinic demonstrate fact that the feet must be kept Teaching phase at Brooklyn Hospital is done in groups led by 
as clean as the face if threat of gangrene is to be avoided. advanced medical students and supervised by staff doctors. 


The legs of patients are x-rayed to detect the possibility of Blood sugar tests are essential to learn seriousness of dia- 
hardening of the arteries so prevalent in untreated diabetes. betes in each patient. Technician takes sample with syringe. 


This expert technician is making a sugar test on the blood of To learn how to hold the disease in check this girl is taking 
a patient whose urine has already shown positive sugar test. her first insulin injection under the guidance of the nurse 





T WAS 1566. Eighty thousand soldiers of the 

German Emperor Maximilian II, encamped at 

Komorn on the Danube, impatiently awaited 
the command to attack the forces of the Turkish 
Sultan Soliman. 

But before the command was given, great num- 
bers of the Emperor’s army were seized in mys- 
terious fits of fever and chill, enervating nausea and 
racking headaches. So severe was the sickness, and 
so widespread, that the Emperor was forced to 
make an unfavorable peace with his turbaned foe. 
The Germans withdrew, and sick and bedraggled, 
they tramped through Italy, Bohemia, Germany, 
France and northward to Belgium. 

Wherever the army marched, the sickness fol- 


lowed, engulfing more and more soldiers, as well as 


Thousands died and misery 
fell on th inds of others. The strange malady 
shrouded much of Central Europe. Picturesque 
Vienna Was hardest hit. Hungary, the Balkans and 
adjacent Poland and Russia writhed in the devital- 
the epidemic. It was typhus fever at 


civilian populations. 


izing grip of 
its worst. 

This wasn’t the first time or the last that typhus 

taken sides in a war, deciding the ultimate 
Napoleon, during his Russian venture, lost 
th typhus. The French army, hale and con- 
had the Russians in a sorry state. Two 

fore the Little Corsican entered Moscow, 

tvphus joined the battle on Russia’s side, and forced 
the retreat of Napoleon. When the French with- 
lrawal began, 80,000 troops were fit for duty. Be- 
reached their Polish bases, the proud 
, Who a few months before had been 

ot military success, had dwindled to 
20,000. Typhus, the invisible Russian ally, had 
scored another rout. 

During the first World War, typhus was loose 
again, killing 150,000 within six months in Serbia. 
The Central Powers, knowing the capriciousness of 
tvphus, made extreme efforts to confine the “‘armor- 
less enemy” as Napoleon had described it, to the 
Eastern Front. 

For Russia, typhus proved to be a treacherous 
friend, for the fourth generation of some of the 
Russian warriors whom typhus had aided against 
the advance of Napoleon were cut down 3,000,000 
strong by the same ally which had helped their fore- 
fathers. From 1917 to 1923, it was estimated there 
were 30,000,000 cases of typhus in European Russia 
alone, 3,000,000 of them ending fatally. 
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This has been going on all through history, with 
typhus selecting its allies and enemies with complete 
abandon. Down through the ages Spain has suffered 
unmercifully at the hands of typhus. So has France, 
Turkey and Germany. No country has been neg- 
lected. 

Typhus was probably transported to the Amer- 
icas by the Spaniard Cortez and his conquistadores. 
Typhus was rampant in Spain at the time Cortez 
and his mercenaries developed their thirst for the 
riches to be found in the New World. 

When the Spanish galleons began their uncertain 
treks between Cuba and the Mexican coast, typhus 
rickettsiae may have accompanied them, either on 
the bodies of the sailors, or on the rats which un- 
doubtedly infested the ships. The first recognized 
typhus epidemic among Mexican Indians was in 
1579. Whether the disease had been endemic prior 
to the arrival of the Spaniards is debatable. It seems 
a logical assumption, in view of the evidence, that 
typhus in America is an importation from Europe. 

Whatever the vehicle, typhus has taken up official 
residence in America. In the United States it is 
chiefly tenant to the Southeast. The cause of: this 
particular brand of disease misery is a matter of 
medical knowledge, and it behooves residents of 
typhus’ stamping grounds, the South and Southeast, 
to familiarize themselves with a potential enemy. 

The causative agents of typhus are called “rick- 
ettsiae.”” They are visible through ordinary miecro- 
scopes, and therefore are known to take on a variety 
of shapes and forms. Rickettsiae differ from bac- 
teria in that they can grow only in the presence of 
living cells. They form a rather closely related 
group, and it is often difficult to distinguish between 
the diseases they cause. 

The specific rickettsia that causes human, or epi- 
demic, typhus was first identified in 1913. Investiga- 
tors noticed that the degree of fatality from typhus 
varied widely in some localities, and they began a 
series of studies with guinea pigs, inoculating them 
with a low fatality strain of typhus. To the surprise 
of the investigators, the subjects showed a much 
different reaction than occurred in the group in- 
oculated with the high fatality strain. Since then, 
researchers have isolated and identified the mild 
tvpe rickettsia, and have designated the illness as 
murine typhus. 

There are two reservoirs of the typhus rickettsia: 
humans and rats. The human reservoir is the source 
ot epidemic typhus—the (Continued on page 782) 
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spine, the tent pole of the body from which Overweight also compli 

the greatest part of its weight is suspended, is also serious back disorders. Sprains and strai 
susceptible to injury from overweight. Consider the back and disorders of the disks be 
man with a large “alderman” bulging over the low- are less amenable to treatment in obes 
slung belt of his trousers. If you look at him in The hip joints, which also come 
profile, you will discover that he is sway-backed. share of weight-bearing suffer in mucl 
In an effort to compensate for the unbalancing way as the back, feet and ankles. Overw: 
weight of his abdomen, his shoulders are thrown ly by increasing the load, causes maay mi 
backward and the forward (lumbar) curve of his on the hip joints. Though these might, in t 
lower back is greatly exaggerated. The same sort course of events, cause no trouble, thes 
of thing is seen in an expectant mother, and most to a really serious hip condition when int 
people know how backache troubles the woman in severe injury is added. 
late pregnancy. Pain in the low back is almost as Fractures and dislocations, such a large part 
common in fat people. the orthopedist’s practice, are always complicated 

As in the feet and ankles, back disorders as a by obesity. This is especially the case when the 
consequence of obesity are mostly purely mechan- spine, pelvis, thigh bone, leg bones, foot or ankk 
ical, and some of them arise out of what might seem are affected. 
very small things. For instance, an overweight per- A great many fractures occur in older people, for 
son may have to sit with his legs apart because fat reasons well known—poor balance, dim eyesight, 
prevents his bringing them together. This peculiar brittleness of bones. At the same time, many people 
posture causes contraction of certain muscles that beyond middle age are also overweight. Two doctors 


in turn causes low back pain. who analyzed all the cases (Continue nv page TBA) 
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EAR MRS. GOODLEY: I agree with your 
D letter in regard to the need for a clearer ex- 

planation of the problems involved in your 
son’s eczema and I understand why you ask for the 
details of the treatment he will have to follow. 
[ am sorry that your own physical difficulties do 
t permit you to accompany him to my office to 
eive me an opportunity to discuss these problems 


no 
in person, but this will give me a chance to set into 
words my views on the problems of eczema. 

Your 19 y 
this problem since his birth. You have learned that 
manifestations, many causes and 


ear old son George and you have faced 


it entails many 

inconsistencies so numerous that you were often 

confused about cause and effect in the behavior of 

his skin. In reality eczema is a form of inflamma- 

t 1d of dermatitis. Inflammation is the an- 

ng tissues to invasion by something for- 

ling not wanted, a poison, a germ or a 

e, such as the blow of a pat or the 

image caused by long exposure to the sun. 

tammation the body tries to rid itself 

iuse of its discomfort. In that sense an in- 

tion or a dermatitis of the skin is a protec- 

beneficial reaction. When its job is done, the 

skin returns to its previous state, both functionally 
and in its structure. 

But eczema is a form of dermatitis without the 
benefits of this reaction. The causes that produce 
dermatitis in the normal skin also produce inflam- 
mation in the person with eczema. But the process 
of dermatitis becomes active in eczema spontane- 
ously because it is an inborn characteristic of the 
skin. Moreover, the process of dermatitis does not 
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stop when its causes disappear as happens in other 
inflammations. 

You have to understand this essential quality of 
eczema in order to cope with it successfully. 
George's skin is affected by certain special things 
as distinguished from the skin of other persons 
who have eczema but his skin is also affected by 
many factors considered universally unfavorable 
for eczema patients. 

Your son’s own particular irritants will have to 
he determined at a later date after I have estab- 
lished the more general adverse factors. This we 
will have to do together by establishment of a well 
rounded regimen of skin care, the elimination of 
contact irritants and the evolution of a suitable diet. 
These are the fundamental steps in the treatment 
of this young man. 

Does it sound simple? It is far from it. This pro- 
gram requires intelligence and the ability to meet 
variable demands. Custom, habit and hygiene have 
imposed certain cleansing requirements upon us 
which will have to be modified to suit our particular 
proble ms. 

Since his scalp, face, neck, hands, arms and legs 
are broken out, George will not be able to take show- 
er or tub baths. Soap and water, alone or together, 
will arouse a more intense dermatitis on the already 
affected areas. He will have to learn the more cum- 
bersome and less satisfactory method of sponge 
bathing in order to avoid the inflamed skin. He will 
have to make sure that no soap or water is left 
wherever he uses the mild soap and water ablution 
and that he uses the more tedious form of patting 
himself dry instead of rubbing himself with a towel. 
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As long as his face and neck are so acutely in- 
flamed that the skin is blistered and serum oozes 
from it, he must use sterile taleum powder for its 
soothing and cleansing properties. This is best ac- 
complished by putting a small amount of powder 
in a folded piece of sterile gauze and patting his 
face and neck with just sufficient force to permit the 
talcum powder to spread evenly. Any excess of 
powder should be removed without force, friction 
or haste. 

In a few days we can expect his face and neck to 
become dry and scaly. It is important not to stop 
this powder cleansing until the skin underneath the 
scales and crusts returns to the normal] skin color. 
This period is essential in the reestablishment of 
skin tolerance. 

The skin on his hands and arms is dry and thick, 
with the lines and the furrows deeply indented. 
They should be cleansed with warm mineral] oil, al- 
Ways remembering that the oil should be thoroughly 
removed without rubbing or haste. Friction can 
nullify this entire program. 

Once a week shampoo his hair with a sudless mild 
detergent, one ounce diluted in a pint of luke warm 


Eczema, the problem skin 


water. As the skin improves warm mineral oil, wa- 
ter and, finally, mild soap and water can be used. 

A word of caution about water. In our city the 
water is chemically treated to make it suitable for 
domestic purposes. This often causes a recurrence 
of eczema. The same is true of many water soften- 
ers. They act adversely on the sensitive skin, caus- 
ing it to retain the precipitation from the soap, a 
condition which leads to the reestablishment of the 
dermatitis. 

Exposure to sun, wind and cold is to be avoided; 
his skin is unable to protect itself and has no poten- 
tiality of recuperation. 

His wearing apparel should always be made of 
cotton; it should be light, and washable in the mild 
sudless detergent previously mentioned. Cotton 
gabardine jackets, trousers, and a double thickness 
of the same material, with a sewed-in insulating 
lining for an overcoat are his essential outer gar- 
ments. 

The irritation at his Adam’s apple was caused by 
the woolen necktie; his wrists showed sensitivity to 
the wool in his jacket and overcoat, while the der- 
matitis in his legs was unquestionably accentuated 
by the woolen trousers and the cleaning fluid used 
by the dry cleaners. 

In this connection I want to mention that he 
doesn’t need a feather pillow or a woolen blanket 
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on his bed. Remember that for him, “Cotten is 
King.” A well padded, comforter-type cotton cover 
should be used. 

House plants, cosmetics, lacquered articles and 
polishing waxes are other substances to be avoided, 
at least until I can ascertain the opposite. Domestic 
animals and our yellow feathered friend the canary, 
which I understand you possess, also fall into this 
category. 

Since his eczema began practically at birth, one 
or more commonly encountered foods enter the pic- 
ture. Skin testing, either by injecting extracts of 
various foods or by using an epidermal] scratch test, 
is full of traps and is misleading. The allergy pro- 
ducing substance of ingested foods appears in the 
skin as a metabolite after the digestive 
the liver have broken them down and mixed them 
with compounds, body fluids, etc. to make their ab- 
sorption and utilization by the body possible. The 
metabolite differs so greatly from the extract used 
for the skin tests that the latter are worthless for 
the purpose of determining the offending 
stances. 

To establish his diet a tedious and lengthy proce- 
dure is necessary. For the next two weeks George 
will eat only the following: 

Milk substitute made from Soybean, Tea, Sugar, 
Ryecrisp Crackers, Peanut Butter, Rice, Rice Flakes 
and Bananas 

If at the end of that period his skin shows im- 
provement one other food can be added to his diet 
and after observing its influence during the follow- 
ing week, either another food will be added or the 
last food will be withdrawn and the diet revert back 
to the original foods, if these have been established 
as nonallergic. Thus we will experiment, tediously, 
with difficulty, often getting discouraged, but in the 
end we will be fully rewarded. 

Your questions about George’s taking yeast, lard 
or one of the newly introduced and loudly acclaimed 
antihistamine preparations are timely and _ perti- 
nent. Some lessening of itching may result from the 
ingestion of one of the antihistamine preparations, 
but the effect is so transitory that it is of minor 
significance. Similarly the curative effects of yeast 
and lard leave a great deal to be desired. At 
start of this treatment they may create mors 
culty than the amelioration of the symptoms is 
worth. Emotional upsets will prolong eczema. 

On my own charts I spell the 
ease “xzema.” By this unconvettional spelling | 
keep aware of the algebraic symbol similarity. X is 
the algebraic symbol] of the unknown quantity, but 
when some of the measurable factors are deter- 
mined and the logic of mathematics is used, the 
problem is solved and the unknown ceases to exist. 

The “X” of the eczema problem is also determina- 
able. It is true that the setting up of this equation 
is not simple, but through trial and error, trial and 
success, we will assure the permanent well being of 
your son. You, he and I must work together dili- 
gently and harmoniously to decipher letter by let- 
ter, word after word, the answer to the challenging 
symbol X. 


iices and 


lame of his dis- 


Sincerely, 
Lester Hollander. 
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With roots tnat reac! bar t 
That long developn ent isi 
times takes a long time 


health. Yet 


: : tee 
because It provid funda- 


back te 


tind his way 
considered a_ blessing 
mentally healthy people with time to rid t selve 
of minor symptoms that might become se is. 
The strongest bulwark anyone can build against 


mental illness is to make a conscious effort to de- 


velop what is best in his personality 
That prescription sounds deceptively simple. Ac- 


ially, it is not easy to put into practice because 


runs counter to much of the philosophy most o 
us live by. The majority of us spend far too much 


time mulling over our weaknesses. Our shortcon 


ings sometimes overwhelm us and we sink into a 


iss of despair. We focus on what is wrong with 


As a psychiatrist might put it, we are “oriented on 


negative.” 
This situation is partially the re 
ngs fostered by the kind of rearing our generation 


ult of guilt feel- 


had. Some of it is a leftover from the eighteent} 
century philosophy of wallowing in self condemna- 
tion. Whatever its cause, this habit of dwelling or 
one’s faults burns up energy and frustrates the 
wth of personality. 

To safeguard our mental health we need to get 
turned around the other way. We need to focus on 
What’s best in ourselves. That is the road to emo- 
tional health and strength. 

For a beginning, take inventory of yourself. 
When do you have the feeling of greatest well- 
being? What activities or what situations give you 
the feeling that you are functioning in top form? 
Once discovered, they must have A-1 priority on 
your time and energy. They are your signposts to a 
fuller, more satisfying life. (Continued on page 795) 
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just what is 


ECAUSE heart disease accounts for mort 
B deaths than any other condition, most of us 
have a justifiable dread of suffering a heart 
attack. For a long time physicians thought heart 
attacks were caused by blood clots in the heart mus 
cle itself. Spurred on by rising mortality rates, 
clinical investigators studied symptoms and signs 
and, aided by that remarkable and delicate machine, 
the electrocardiograph, discovered that the coronary 
arteries, vessels that bring blood and fresh oxygen 
to cardiac muscle, play a leading role in the afflic- 
tion. Paradoxically, the longer a man lives, the more 
likely he is to suffer coronary disease because this 
condition is commoner in advanced years of life 
The medical profession now considers heart dis- 
ease in the light of whether the coronary vessels are 
inadequate to meet the demands of heart musck 
(coronary insufficiency) or whether they are closed 
(coronary occlusion). The term transient insuffi- 
ciency or angina pectoris (pain in the chest) is 
retained for convenience and as a matter of custom. 
The importance of differentiating the two condi- 
tions first appeared when it became obvious that 
acute coronary occlusion may occur without closure 
or other noticeable lesions of the coronary arteries. 
It is possible today for your physician to diagnose 
acute coronary insufficiency and acute coronary oc- 
clusion as easily as tonsillitis or appendicitis. 
Angina pectoris indicates a short period in which 
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eart attack’? 


the heart muscle is deprived of nutriment (blood) 
Although angina may cause 
it should be regarded as a potential harbinger ot 
coronary The patient, usually a suffere: 
from high blood pressure, hardening of the coronar) 
arteries, disease of the of the heart 
goiter or syphilitic heart suddenly fee! 
sharp, excruciating pain under the breast bone that 
may radiate down the left arm or through the abdo 
men or through the chest to the back. The attack i 
usually ushered in by physical effort, sudden em: 
tional stress, cold, injury, overeating, tobacco or as 
a reflex from other organs. The patient’s anxiety 
and apprehension are acute and he frankly admit 
an imminent fear of dying. The pain is relieved by 
the inhalation of nitroglycerin. Recovery is rapid 
and the general outlook is good. However, repeated 
attacks must be regarded gravely and as potentia 
signals that serious heart trouble is developing. 
Acute coronary occlusion results from complete, 
sudden and irreversible closure of the coronary ar 
tery by a blood clot. The attack need not result fron 
emotional stress or physical effort, and it usualls 
follows advancing arteriosclerosis (hardening ot 
the arteries) or hypertension (high blood pres 
sure). The patient complains of overwhelming chest 
pain which does not respond to nitroglycerin inhala 
tion, nausea, vomiting and general shock with cold, 


no permanent damag« 
disease. 


aortic valve 
] 


aisease, 


clammy skin. There is a (Continued on page 789) 
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| N A New York City hospital recently, a doctor 
faced a small, dark woman with a tear-stained face 
and trembling hands. An hour earlier her 4 year old 
son had died of a rare disease. In vain the doctor now 
pleaded for permission to do an autopsy. 

*‘Nobody’s going to cut up my baby!” the woman 
wailed over and over, her thin body swaying ‘with 
emotion. “Nobody’s going to cut up my boy!” 

The doctor tried to explain that he had no such 
intention. He tried to make her understand the sim- 
plicity of the postmortem; of its importance as a 
protective measure for her family; of its value 
in saving hundreds oi other victims of the same 
malady. 

His words had no effect. The woman’s ability to 
think clearly, to reason and to understand was 
blocked by a wall of grief. In addition, she was the 
victim of hearsay that has been handed down 
through the years; the false belief that pathologists 
resort to “butchery” during autopsies. 

This vicious gossip is one of the most prevalent 
misconceptions in the world of medicine today. 
Many doctors consider it the most serious handicap 
to medical progress. 

Actually, there’s little difference between the man 
who works in the operating room and the one who 
uses the laboratory. Each has one aim—to save and 
prolong life. The surgeon does so by repairing the 
living body; the pathologist examines dead tissue 
for the secrets that will prevent illness and death 
in the tuture. 

The operative te hnics of the two Spe ialists are 
quite similar. In sear left by the 

than that made by the 
surgeon; multilation is never the objective of either. 

“When a postmortem examination has been car- 
ried out by a skilled pathologist,” says the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, “there is no disfigurement and 
the feelings of the relatives are considered to the 


fullest extent.” 


| 
ises, the 


some ca 


pathologist is even smaller 


Pathology, the study of the causes and nature of 


i\ [| 
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diseases, is not a new science. People who refer to 
laboratory doctors as ‘‘butchers” or “bungling ama- 
teurs” are not fair to most of the men and women 
who specialize in this field. Its medical history and 
teachings have been handed down for almost 200 
years. 

One of the first pioneers in postmortem analysis 
was Giovanni Morgagni of Padua, Italy. Because 
pathology was still an unproved science in 1761, 
Morgagni had to go through a good deal of per- 
sonal risk to do his work. He had to steal corpses 
from graveyards and conduct his examinations only 
during the night with the aid of a few small candles. 

Morgagni’s studies of entire organs was one of 
the first attempts to correlate clinical and pathologic 
findings. He was honored later by many academies, 
popes and cardinals. 

Greater fame, however, came to the French path- 
ologist, Xavier Bichat. His improved technic of 
studying tissues instead of organs earned for him 
the title, Founder of Modern Medicine. Bichat 
showed how weighing, testing and examining small, 
razor-thin sections of tissue could identify certain 
disease types—the method of analysis in use today. 

The teachings of Bichat and Morgagni in France 
and Italy soon spread to other countries. The value 
of autopsies in, the study of disease was fully real- 
ized. A postmortem examination in every death is 
now compulsory by law in nearly every country in 
Europe. 

The United States has no such law. The 
consent of the nearest relative is necessary for an 
autopsy, unless there is doubt or suspicion as to the 
charge and 


signed 


cause of death. Then the coroner takes 
conducts his own inquest. 

The most respected organization of physicians in 
the country, the American Medical Association, un- 
equivocally stresses the educational value of autop- 
sies. The A. M. A.’s Council on Medical Education 
and Hospitals rates al] such institutions on the num- 
ber of autopsies performed; a 15 per cent minimum 
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is required to obtain the approval of the Council. 

During 1947, the Council approved 807 hospitals. 
Those with the lowest autopsy rates had the highest 
number of vacancies open to interns. No mere coin- 
. but proof that doctors-to-be have the same 
high regard for the autopsy’s teaching value. 

If you check a list of hospitals on the number of 
postmortems performed during the year, you will 
see that the more respected institutions have very 


ciden 


high percentages. Here are a few of them: 
University of Nebraska Hospital, Qmaha, Ne- 
braska 98 
Children’s Hospital, Los Angeles, Calitornia....91 
Emanuel Hospital, Portland, Oregon 84° 
Wisconsin General Hospital, Madison, 
Wisconsin 84‘ 
Research And Educational Hospital, Chicago, 
illinois 83 
University Medical Center, Denver 
Colorado 
The Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minnesota ' 
Johns Hopkins Medical Center, Baltimore, Mary- 
land T2% 
These are high figures, but they represent only a 
handful of fine hospitals. Most institutions have 
autopsy rates in the lower brackets, going all the 


state 


‘olorado 


R?« 
R907 





And let’s not forget 
approved 


way down to 15 per cent 
large number of hospitals not 
A. M. A. Council less than that 

Unfortunately, the National Office of Vital Sta- 
tistics in Washington has no current data on post- 
No report has been made since 1936, 
However, here are some interesting figures from our 
largest city. 

In 1947, New York reported 80,733 deaths and 
11,046 autopsies. Of these, 
i al examiner cases. 
performed 
than 9 per cent! 

The autopsy is not the only way to learn new fact 
about medicine. Animal experimentation, chemical 
analyses, blood tests and other technics offer val- 
uable scientific information. Most men and women 
in the profession, however, are convinced that the 
postmortem is the most revealing means. Says Dr. 
Harold Fink, a leading pathologist in New York 
City’s Department of Hospitals: “It has been the 
pathologists that the ad- 
vancement of medica! science has been due to the les- 
sons learned at the autopsy table to a greater degree 


eT) 


than to any other source! 


with evel 


mortem cases 


3821 were olticial med 


Only 7225 postmortems, there 


(cou 


fore, were with family consent ess 


universal experience of 


Many doctors, surgeons (Continued on page 787) 
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Miracle Home by the Sea 


HILE thousands of carefree children romp 
through a coast vacation each year at At- 
lantic City and its suburbs, several hundred 
others at the Betty Bacharach Home for Afflicted 
Children, a block from the sea in Longport, fight 
handicaps so that they, 


lrage ously to overcome 


o, can walk and play again. 
When the Bacharach brothers, Harry and Isaac, 
1 ‘dasmall cottage 25 years ago as a living 
racious and kindly mother, they little 
dreamed that it would become one of the natjon’s 
eading philanthropic institutions of healing. Harry 
as mayor of Atlantic City for three terms. Isaac 
1 Congress than a quarter of a cen- 
1924, the doors of the 
» SIX little 


City Lodge 


patients, 
No. 276 
3000 youngsters stricken 
en treated at the 

1 restored to nor- 

tt Bacharach Home 


Institutior 


n the count 
ractures and 


annual cele- 

Ses each 

lends 

I reunion 
inspiring to learn how these 
| to be insur- 
first came to the 

and erect; others 

Today they 

d 


)}are married 


Hom 


recall 


dren and t 


iscnarye. 


vorse 
1 

tnat Tol- 

medical 

and nursi forgotten by these 


people. 


Inspiration also can be derived from the creed 
Which governs the institution. It | 
children regardle ss of race, color or 


is open to afflictes 
religion Ap- 
proximately 52 percent of the patients admitted last 
year were Catholic, 12 per cent Jewish and 56 pe 
cent Protestant. Patients selected from the waiting 
list are those the medical staff deems it can help best 
and fastest. Applications must be signed by physi- 
cians. 

Practically all patients are children whose par- 
ents cannot afford to pay tor the specialized care 
and treatment given at the Home. Most of the chil- 
dren come from New Jersey and Pennsylvania, but 
worthy patients from other states are taken in 
emergencies. 

The medical staff and direc - ; avi >. All- 
man, receive no tees for thei "Vices, Home 
is a nonprofit institution in the sti 
aependent for Its support on 
tions. Most of these come in the 
$25 checks, although there 
gifts as high as $250,000. 

The extent of the free m« al service give! 

I the operative atn More 
than 500 major operations have been performed at 
the Home, About 200 were on deformi 

from intantile paralysis, of which 

three crippled children in Ame 

, chest, glat 

so on accounted tor 100 mo 


Indicated by 


ilosis of the bone 
lunion of fractures 100, and 
iuses for the remainder. 


the Home's facilities and 


infantile para 


He Ss} ital, 


proyvr 


: 1 5) ? } 
nythen Ca weakened 11 ‘ 
$5000 tank, 
00] motion of warm salt water hel 
! n to her limbs, taught her t 
More than 40,000 treatments a year are given in 
the Home’s physiotherapy department. Over 4000 


treatments are given in the hydrotherapy pool, the 
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Fred Hess and Son 


only one in the East using salt water. Under careful 
supervision of trained physiotherapists, the heated 
ocean water in the specially designed pool, which is 
housed in a separate building, brings renewed life 
to stricken muscles and is one of the key factors in 
the fine results achieved at the Home. At the proper 
time, the physicians point out, judicious use of 
inderwater treatment contributes greatly to the 
early restoration of function of affected parts of the 
body. 

Eventually Cathy progressed far enough to sit up 
in a Wheelchair. Her legs were secured in rest plas- 
tics. It was a big day when the plastics were re- 





by SYLVAN LEBOW 


moved and there was only a brace to strengthen the 
right leg. 

Then she could wheel herself to all parts of the 
Home, which is connected by gently sloping ramps 
She saw the gymnasium, dining room and audi 


+ 


torium, all of which have the most up-to-date equip 


ment. Television, movies and stage plays entertain 
the children. So complete is the planning that pumps 
in the engine room are encased in concrete vaults 
to protect the patients while they play indoors dur- 
ing the nor’easters that sometimes blow in the area 
Occupational therapy played a vital role in the 
rehabilitation of Cathy’s weakened limbs. Leg exe 
cise and coordination are achieved pleasant; 
through use of a loom. Guided by trained occupa 
tional therapists, tiny paralyzed hands are taught to 
knit, paint, sew, 
needed exercise is obtained in a useful and pleasant 


veave, crochet, saw and carve 
manner. 

“Rehabilitation must be both physical and me? 
tal, if the child is to grow into self-supporting 
producing unit,” says the medical director, Dr. A 
man. “To that end the Home provides every concei\ 
able surgical and medical treatment, 
training, tuition and the normal entertainment so 
dear to the hearts of the young.” 

While Cathy ’s body 
Home, the three Rs went on. 
treatment continue their studies in special class- 
rooms. All too often, the afflicted child falls behind, 
but many of the children at the Betty Bacharach 
Home return to public schools better prepared to re- 
sume classroom work than when they became ill. 
Children confined to bed receive spec ial instruction 
from tutors. 

Cathy soon learned that the Home’s planned pro- 
gram of rehabilitation includes working out on 
weights and pulleys. This was hard at first, but it 
builds up the muscles that will be needed for crutch 
walking. As Cathy took her sun baths and breathed 
in the clear seashore air, she felt herself getting 
stronger. 

When Cathy tried out her new crutches, it felt 
funny walking again, after all those months—even 
with the crutches to help. But Cathy was happy 
for this was another step toward getting back home 
with her mother and dad. 

The next step was walking with a cane. And last 


vocational 


was being restored at the 


Youngsters unde} 
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spring, eight months after entering the 
3etty Bacharach Home, Cathy walked 
out unaided. 

The average stay at the home is 157 
days. It takes time for these crippled 
£ od 
Too 


limbs to heal 1e and a lot of 


medical care It costs money 


The average cost per day per patient 
Home 
200 quarts of 


the Home 


at the 
150 to 
used at 


Duri 


last year was $6.30. From 


1-2} 
milk alone are 


every day 


1945 

in which 
were stricken 
same time In 
the Home ad- 
two 


members 


rs and 
of sisters 


The mother of the boys 


All the chil- 


died of the disea 
ecovered 

entered the Home in an iron 

the 


shoul- 


involvement of 


neck, abdomen 


1s She walked out 
] 


ised young 


1 scovere d 
indmother 
undown 

His mothe 


Job Hoy 


i,am 


He was invalided for five years, but 
made a full recovery and today he is 
busy to about his old 
mnyuries. 

Joe Abrams had a varied career be- 
fore becoming director of the Home. 
Born in Philadelphia, he graduated 
from the Conservatory of Music, and 
first came to Atlantic City as a violin- 
ist. He became a director of musical 
comedies, traveled all over the United 
States and Canada, and met many of 
the visit the 
Home to perform for the children. He 
directed 10 annual Elk’s Shows at 
Atlantic City—whick about 
$30,000 for the Betty Bacharach Home. 
He has 

1e other a hospital director in New 


too worry 


entertainers who now 


raised 


two sons, one a physician and 


modest man of medium 

with a close cropped mustache 
thinning, grayish hair, Joe 
Abran at 58, is a familiar figure 
round Atlantic City. Friends marvel 
at his efficiency, particularly how he 
s able to get so much done with so 
Extremely well liked, he 
trouble volunteer 
for the activities of the ladies 
auxiliaries and the Home's fund drives 
The Betty Bacharach Home is a pet 
oject not only of show folks. The 
mated Clothing Workers gave 


Numerous civic or- 


help 
little 


getting 


lance. 
hold 
Many 


at the 


annual benefits for 
Atlantic City women 


Home 


a child’s clothes 


regularly, 
¢ reading to 
nented 


letter 


patient bringing a 


These children 


the 


of personal care, and 
Atlantic City 
opened to them. Sum- 
the Home 


Active 


d purses of 
have 
vacationers who visit 


attached to the place 


becom: 


@ FEVER 
rickettsial that 


infectious but ec mparative- 


Q fever, a disease 
is highly 
in this country, has affected 
workers serving a Q fever 
laboratory in a way that, 

oa write in the American Journal 
of Hygiene, suggests infection may 


| 


carried by ontaminated 


Ce T 

It is now sterilized before it 
» the laundry. A study of 300 
three deaths in one West 


analyzed l Pu | c 


with 
irea Is 
Reports 

] ke ly gE neral 


that 


The _ investigators 
three means of 
of the disease in area— 
occupation 1 vestock 
ndustries residence near ¢ lairy or 


stockyard and the use of unpasteurized 


None of the three could account 


or more than half the cases 


to weigh each possibility have 


worked out 
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auxiliaries have been organized in 
Philadelphia and Camden, and they 
are doing a fine job in raising funds 
and providing supplies. 

With very little organization or ad- 
ministrative expense, Abrams already 
is halfway through a million-dollar 
fund drive for an program 
that will the 
from 125 to 250 beds. 

“If polio strikes anywhere along the 
Eastern “We'll 
have from 350 to 500 applications.” 
he recalls, 


expansion 


raise Home’s capacity 


seaboard,” he Says, 

During the last epidemic, 
many adults were stricken, and there 
was no place to send these victims fo1 
essential to their 
its facilities to the 
Bacharach Home 
imitted many 


de part- 


the after-care so 
recovery. Taxing 
utmost, the Betty 
waived its rules and 
The 
ment administered 
Twenty-two 
cially trained by the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralys 

cruited from all over the 
Still, many applications had to be re- 


adults physi 
treatments 
, 

aaditional nurses, spe- 
were re- 


country. 


jected for lack of space 
Through a building program 
under way, the Home hopes to be able 


now 


to cope with such a situation, should 

it arise again, and to } 

aid to all who apply 
The present facil 

the i dedicated a 

quarter century ago. In 1927, the five 

children of Jacob and Betty Bacharach 

built the Administration Buildings l 

the Grace Bac haracl 

A year later, M: 

Hackney built a dk 

and the McSweeney 

dicated. The U 


prov 


a far cr} 


sing 


irom 


clation 

sa additions we 
mn Hall, a playh 
erected by Mr. and! 
and the Stern Bui 
rotherapy Pool 
Department 

A vear 


m 
am 


Betty Bacharach H 


] 


u d add a i 


] 
moaern occupat! 


rooms, 
dollars has been received fron 
estate of Joseph Bush, of Philadel; 
an occupational therapy build 
Headed by A Harry Moore 
governor of New Jersey 
eu shed boare¢ of ] > 
leading public 
governs the 


‘he Betty Bachar 


ared to the 
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it’s child’s play 
to stop 
bulbsnatching 


NOx that school’s in full swing. it’s 
1 time to take extra precautions against 
bulbsnatehing—rebbing one light socket to 
fill another. Before you know it, bulbsnateh- 
ing can leave you with wrong-size bulbs in 
most of your lamp sockets—and no bulb 
at allin the rest. This leads to evestrain and 
low marks for students, not to mention 
fraved tempers for every member of the 


family, and maybe accidents, too. 


And all so unnecessary when G-k lamp 
bullis cost.so little and are so easy to buy. 
earry. and use in the new G-bk 4-Lamp 
Package! Stock up on enough G-E lamp- 
to fill every socket right now. And always 
keep plenty of spares on hand to pop in 


when needed. 


Just look at these low, Prices 


_ PACKAGE ies 


You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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society n 


1 Wanted To Know with walk that Queenie took siona 
: a t immer, wher d v little Miss Fer 


198) mournful bawling, »f spinsters 


Papa put a rope 
ter and led her down the lane 
said, “She just loves to go 
I suspect the 
on Uncle itside to play 
ponsible girls till we were 


d into the room 


(Conti 
US V > inf 1 th i¢ a with the ide 
end Mama's embi valking 7 How could espects to 
we could. So when he paused 


n old gentleman cow 


mea 

and asked me I nae¢ rstood now, lerbe I 
leat the black and white on Queenie’s — spongt cal 

ell till I came to 


rts farm ol being re 
Ke anda le 


for the 


rfectly 


I assured him it wi les 
babies? He was never m¢ ntioned ex- 


me 
h bowed polite ly al 


I had 


ss you'll be 

rking soon, | 
easal 
ghtened about 


scourse haa been 


procrea- 
nd Bees 

then, 
| 


naa 


ne 


Why. God 


ne cup. 
as not, howey 


the episode. It 
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Unknown-— 


—unprotected 


You may be one of the “million un- 
known diabetics.” If so, you are missing 
the protection of early diagnosis and the 
benefits of early treatment. 

Everywhere in the United States are 
diabetics —at least 1,000,000 of them 
who don’t know they’re ill. For every 4 


known diabetics there are 3 undiscov- 
ered and unsuspected. To find them, the 
American Diabetes Association, 
through its Diabetes Detection Drive, 
asks you to test yourself at home with a 
simple approved urine-sugar detection 
unit available in any drugstore. 


Test yourself now! 


Selftester 


Selftester 39¢ for 2 tests 


AT ALL DRUGSTORES 


Published in the interest of the Diabetes Detection Drive of the 
American Diabetes Association by the Ames Company, Elkhart, Indiana 
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waxed moustache came onto 
and it took them till the last 
to find out what a fine y 


hair and 
need might be the 
“Why do gi have all 


egan as I nibbled on 


children wt 
page 
this bother chapte oung 
man the downtrodden hero really was. 
But the startling thing that I 


seeds from Grand- leaned f1 them was that, despite 


kie liberally sprin- one 

om 

der my former in the con- 

not i 

med spectacles, be married to have a baby. 
te the apple that this 

It’s a as a dire calamity 

and 


t's descended on all 


pressions to 


stopping trary, it was always necessary to 


In all in- 
occurred it 


stances when 


was 
and 


ieave alone. looked upon 


evidence of degradation shame 
Evidently, 


propel 


then, some babies were not 
too?” I 


some 


on boys 


1 even after they reached the 
“Adam 


ate blanket stage 
Then I discovered a new type of 
literature. Over Mama’s bed was an 
old set of bookshelves filled with 
books no longer presentable in the 
parlor bookcase. I sampled them all 
and found them pretty dry stuff after 
an awful lot of | my highly diet, all that is 
except two One was a complete 
Shakespeare and the other, “The 
Physical Life of Woman.” Since all 
ve expected of Shakespeare’s plays com- 
into thick volume, it 
that the print was 
fine and the pages many. Once 


however, the small print was no de- 


1 gave her knit- 
“Adam fell 


so he said 


lous tug. 
pted him 
and it’s only Eve’s daughters that 


because 


seasoned 
ome trom one 
lared ly and I 


it look as 


just 


were 


oo young to think pressed one 


vued stands to reason 


begun, 
t. for I entered a new world, a 
grownup, hard to un 


= 
peoplea Wl 


terren 
lerstand world 
characters that, while 
they 1 d » biblical thee thou 

tirely foreign 
Book that 
W. Shake- 


outspoke n 


and 
conversed in a manner en 
t those parts ol the Good 
I had been allowed to read 
as much more 
paper-backed authors and 
e lucid than either Grand- 
ung Doc To this day I can- 
w Mama ever came into 


! 
ood 


the book, for bei 


he period, both she and 
play-acting” as hand 

Satar 
‘al Life of Woman 
disapp after the 
tions the title had built up 


was 
inting expec- 


To be 


the 


most en 


the covers, an ure i leared up for all 


\ m time 
‘re well worth the 


question of where babies came from, 


although a sharpened perception had 
eady prepared me for this denoue- 
Some poorly drawn sketches 

its preblanket existence, 
looke like a 
“e 


most unc omf rt } le positior were sell 


i baby in 
all folded up into what 
looked just as the 
baby in the eggs that we 
broke they failed to hatch. 
I wondered why Mama hadn’t simply 


explanatory It 
chicks did 
open when 
that human babies grew like 
s, except that they were 

their mothers till they were born ir 

stead of being laid as eggs and hatched 
afterwards I could have understood 


| 
that so easily 


The 


} 
mainea 


biggest questi 
“Why did t 

grow?” On this subject 

Life of Woman” 


though in the introduction the 


‘The Physical 
was very vague 
author 
g to be 


ymised he was g out- 
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spokenly frank even at the risk of of- 
fending the innate sense of modesty 
in the gentler sex 

One fact I did pick up from the 


J ; + 
dense verbiage and it caused me un- 


limited worry and mental anguish. It 
was that cessation of those inconveni- 
visitations was evidence 

Now at last all Mama’s 


Grandma’s admonitions 


ent monthly 
ol pregnancy. 
and against 


wet feet and the resulting “cessation” 


began to have a meaning. A misstep 
into a puddle at the wrong time of 
month and I'd be in the same predica- 
ment as poor Amy in “The Unwed 
Mother or The Broken 
developed a mania for 


Promise.” I 
wearing rub- 
changed 

faintest 


bers days, 


the 
suspicion of dampness and 


even on sunny 


stockings and shoes at 
watched 
those little black crosses on the calen- 
dar as a shipwrecked sailor watches 
for a sail 

I do not 
phase of ignorance and fea 
while it did I really suffered 
was no one to whom I could 


long this 
lasted, but 
There 
talk. I 


indirect 


remember how 


broached the subject in an 
way one afternoon as Mama and I sat 
“Is it very 
wicked to have a baby?” I began, 


on the porch shelling peas 
feel- 
way carefully 

such nonsense!” 
“Of 


sends children 


claimed. course it 
God 
be a blessing t 
fathers.” 


“Does 
baby every 


God think 
y vear will be 
Mrs. Shippey, when she can’t get shoes 
enough to go around fo 

has?” The 
ing was 


“Max 


good 


dea of children 

new to me. 

Shippey iS a sn 
Mama _ fumed ‘and I 
think God ought to be blamed 


ralt of sickly dirty children. St 


look of 


astonishment 
“4 
we have with us always,’ and it 


seeing m\ I 
suppose, as the Bible says 1e pr 
is We 
But 
ried. Is a baby a blessings 
Mama dropped the h 
she had shelled into the 


be Shippeys as 


supposing peop! 


the K¢é 


she gasped, “don’ 


instead of 
Violet - 


hear you mention such 


] 
poas 


Don’t let me hear of you 
How do 
fine 


such thoughts 
grow up to be a 
woman and mother if 
mind with dirty tl 

I hadn't got vers 
had confirmed the 
weddings possibil 
bad It met edad me 
than 


without 
but very 


more H tul ever about 
wet feet 
That 


giver me 


information e 
the most 
function in a W 


the 


concerning 


was all 


ymans iil¢ 


portant 
My case was the rule, not the excep- 
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tion. Mama was quite broadminded in 
many things but she taught her girls 


| 
just what her mother had taught or, . a 
rather, failed to teach her. Other girls or our rien S 
who grew up beside me went through 
the same stumbling and groping for 
truth that I did. We seldom exchanged 


confidences for we were nice girls 
shame that we called modesty sealed 
our lips 

As we grew older we learned (and 
later had to unlearn) a great many 
things that were not so. We learned 
that the funny little red bump on the 
back of Cousin Belle’s neck was there 
because Uncle John didn’t get straw- 
berries for Aunt Maud when she 
wanted them so badly the Decembe1 
before Belle was born 

We knew that a baby must never be 
weaned without consulting that pic- 
ture of the partly eviscerated gentle- 0 

i i of the Old Farmer's 


man on page one 


Almanac. The various signs of the 
zodiac controlled different parts of his 
anatomy and the weaning time must 


be chosen under the sign that would 

have the least disastrous effect on the " 

baby. ““Wean them in the legs or arms We believe that you readers of HYGEIA 
but never in the bowels,” Grandma formed about the caffein in coffee and tea. You know 
would warn, “or they'll have dysen facts .. . caftein is a drug, a stimulant, and 
tery sure as sin.” Why, didn’t Rufus 


Jenkins’ mother wean him in the head 


while 
, 
can drink coftee and tea without ill-ettect, others sufter 1 
ae 
nag “a lan indigestion, sleepless nights 
and didn’t he die of “brain fever” 35 ita. : 
That's why more of you each year join the millions of “STE, 


1 OS Irin!] r 
with this sort of education, and I still OSTUM drinkers. 
] 


ind 


vears later? The elders were generous 


some of it sprouting up in neglect- 


ed corners of my mind . NOW-—WILL YOU HELP US HELP OTHERS? 


How we fitted the minute 


be 


nuendo, gossip and stray remarks int Surely you number among your friend me 
j 


the jigsaw pattern that eventual] ll-informed about cattein—and who we ni 


shaped our conception of duction to 100% caftein-free POSTUM. Just tell 
age and birth is one of 7 


» and well mail them special samples of POSTUM 


festations ot nature's ability , . 
under handicaps. With some, the pa 1OW % for your convenience you we lid 
tern so concocted was twisted and yourself, write your own name in the Number One 
awry and they lived out their live Help your friends to enjoy the benefits of this nat 
bitter, unhappy wives and mothe: f made from heaithtul wheat and bran. . OO 


ew fell by the wayside as_ they 


learned by sad experience What cou d Contains no c 
sO easily have been learned at thei | sta ft POSTUM :: ' 7 
mother’s knee. It is true that most of n n AP sate 
thanks to a vigilant guardian ang 
up into healthy-minded peo; 
normal attitude towa 
he veritie f life. But we ai } 
women today who are determ 
ur children and grandchildren shall Postum C 
ot plow around in the dark as we d 
Frankly, I do not think I did too gor rd 
a job with our own youngsters. While 


DClCVE é ¢ 
troduction to 10 caffein-tree POSTUM. | 
ot them, without or oDligation, a 


my intentions were of the best, I si t INSTANI 


along very well up to the ! os 

Bees point and then that old fee t —= P NAME 

constraint that was instilled into me ir | STREET 
y oatmeal porridge took over and | CITY 

started hedging. It’s going to take an- NAME 

STREET 


other generation of mothers. a genera- 
tion who were spare d that libel against 
nature, to give a clear and simple story city STATE 
NOW in handy Glass Offer expires Jon. 1, 1950. Offer good only in nt 


FILL IN COMPLETELY—PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 


of the clean and rational facts of life r # 
or so mn rocers n 
to children who are ready to accept 9 
them as just that 


stant Beverage sections 
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Typhus—Napoleon's Armor. _ to-louse-to-human cycle which forced vive passage from rat to rat. Con- 
less Enemy the retreat of Maximilian II from versely, it is possible for the murine 


Hungary and Napoleon frem Moscow. _ strain to become a human strain at 


al 
(Contini “om page 765) Where human lice are abundant, any time, so that under certain condi- 
} {1 there is a setup for an epidemic with tions—an abundance of infected rats 
I mortality. During the recent war, fleas and human lice—an epidemic of 

example, the Germans damaged human typhus could break out 
water supply at Naples. The ra- There are all links in the chain of 
of the population were short and events that may end up i 


ry systems were not working case. But research has s! 


leal conditions for a typhus epidemic. ir ted fleas can be inhibited from 


One started. The allied armies had the feeding on hum: murine 


yr control measures, for- al be prevented 
and the epidemic was sty- ith the exception of the sti 
ried before it got a good start. If it s 1 reatt > ! habit 
1 happened in the days of Napoleon ne or tv ‘ the types 
ven Pershing, the Italian cam- vhic lo not 1 irally rats 
would have been impossib fleas a asi -d by a 10 per cent 
centuries past rhay lution of dust. If adroitly 
heavy toll of th ld’ placed in rat runs, burrows 
n. But through evolution borages, DDT will stop n 
ind adaptatior » di > in its tracks. Ones 
ess virulent to rats in liminated,. the work of 
rickettsia lives. The same ar » started. If the camp: 
lationship exists betweer ra is started before the fle 
kettsiae and fleas ul rickettsiae \ ; ectopar: 
At first they must have 
icKetts 
gainst 
rmonious relationshi 
The disease had a pl 
101 and “learned” it was 
“bite the hand that fed it.”’ And 
inadvertently trans lenti has been extremel; 
It is called 1080 (sodium fl 
acetate). It is deadly. All animals, in- 
lud mans, are killed by 
chen ical 
ynded and thoroughly 
f 1080 before the 
suppos here ison is released to then ; 
that pec > taken to dispose of all 


ediately upon discove 


disease ons C ied rom n effect 
population ‘hen > Ther buzzards ate the 
typhus patient, picked log at and were killed by 
t he tent poison. 1080 cannot 
rickettsiz chased. It is not recommended 
with the around the home, and n 
lled with extreme c: 
business establishment 
been. The lice on the second vic- Immunization ag ist typhus m 


im passed the germ to stiil a third be had by “shots.” This method 
person, and so on. At some time down protection is sly recommende 
h the years that followed, wi : 
ne typhus being pass« 
an by lice i 
urred. The ricketts cotton oil mills; in fact, worke1 


food is p 


poisoning % 
d procedt 


gerous counties 


downward 
tvpnus Caseé 
still lower it 


have 
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The Aged Guest 


(Continued from page 759) 


that you are ashamy 
1, that you are tired of having him 
ebout and so on. Get around this by 
ule number five (remind him of the 


old tit for tat rule), then occasi 


let your guest be around 
friends. After that be so ni 

very day in the week that 

with pleasure 

because you a t 

SEVENTH Remind your guest of 
dates he would like to en 
Birthdays, Easter 
he others Buy 

little 


do the addres 


EIGHTH Accept 
He | I 


TENTH 


ou gues 


te a 
Delightful new underarm deodorant 


pile. .. SPRAYS ON! 


Lo SPRITE d 


lever tour 


An amazing new underarm deodorant is 


spray-on SPRITE. One quick squeeze 
tic ritate normal sk 


} 
n 


of the jewel-fine, sea-green pla 





atomizer, bottle will not spill, 


sprays like an 
tops Many months’ supply, 


Coming in Hyeeta bottle that 
RA on. 00 

We Can Prevent "Insanity ind like magic, a delicate spray 
easier hie ‘ 

by Marguerite S ds perspiration worries Daintier to use at drug a 


nd departme 
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How To Tell The Doctor 


(Continued from page 749) 


doctor has no way of 


He can 


count 


pain 
can 


Dut when 


sne 
re shes hurt 
the doctor 
ty 


may 


iead 
t 
if a patien 
the doctor 


isness Ol Nis cona 


ympt action 


tes his misery 


ned to operate 


atlor 


show: 


Both 


yay 


t 


s admit that mz 


of 


one 


We bolt our f 


K lke mad 


any 


0d 


an 


even 


play too seldom 


By day, we prod our 
bodies with stimulants, by night we 
try to relax with the aid of alcohol and 
Doctors tell that 


apparently trivial habits of daily living 


sedatives us such 
the bottom of a complicated 

So don’t be ashamed to own 

to bad Hide that 
a pack of cigarettes from the wife, 


up you! habits 
ext 
if you will, or sneak that box of choco- 
ates when hubby isn’t around, but let 
he doctor ir After all, 


isn’t St. Peter at the pearly gate 


on your vices. 


is there to heal you, not 


Aside 


question 


from asking embarrassing 
s, doctors have a habit of ask- 
ng apparently irrelevant 


i questions 
that 1 


“Alice 


For example, a pa- 


sound like something out of 
in Wonderland.” 
who complained of a persistent 

was greatly surprised when the 

he had had 
This seemingly 
was actually impor- 
it turned out that the patient 
the prostate that had 

1 the body vaded 


inquired if eve! 


trouble 


rostate 


ntless questior 


and in 


the functions of the body are so 

related that 
turn up as pain In quite an- 
The 


sease is apt to complain of a 


j 
a disease in one 


patient 


the heart patient 

feels pain in the abdomen. These 
ple of what the doctor calls 

It resul 


the spinal cord 


s from a kind 
uit 
ves Carryvll 


ig a pain nes- 


an abdominal orgal m 
e that message to adjacet 
surtace 


supply a remote 


When the gets 


message 
s interpreted as com 


her left | 


ere completely stun 
ealized that tl 
He 


ower 1a 


\ 


ocabulary 


and it 


word to 


our \ 
s “psychosomatic.” 
joint ole of the mind 


I body in the onset of disease 
When we 
expect him to look fo 


go to the doctor, we right- 


pe rsonal- 


problems that might be aggravat- 


HYGEIA 


ing our illness. The intelligent patient 


is more than willing to answer such 
lack 
> you satisfied with your 
“Do feel you are 
criticized?” “Is 
unreasonably jeal- 


he 


relatives o1 


questions as, “Do you con- 
fidence?” “ 
lot in 


being 


you 
tly 
husband 
‘Does 
unfavorably 
“Do 
parents? 


yout 
wile 
she—o1 


ous?” compare 


you with 
friends? you depend too much 
Hidden 
that we think we have under control 
find their in physical ill- 

Don't make the doctor dig for 
those emotions with a pick and shovel 
If you know you have an attack of hay 


fever every time your mother-in-law 


on youl emotions 


may outlet 


ness 


comes for a visit, tell the doctor about 
it. If your emotional upsets are it 

variably followed by 
let the doctor in your prob- 


The more he understands about 


physical symp- 
toms, on 
lems 
you, the better equipped he is to help 
you 

Answering the doctor’s questions is 
the 


every 


only one step toward diagnosis 


but you answer question as 


and honestly as you ca 


improve your ct 


road to recovery 


Obesity and Joint Trouble 


(Continued from page 767) 
of hip fracture treated 
hospital ver a perl rd 


conaitior 


IS US¢€ d 


all amounts 


a to 
Obesi 


r r 


dislocations 


persons 
] 
pe opie 


Whethe 


by infecti¢ 


I young 

by 

is caused 
metabolic 


weight 1s 


obesity 


ade 
excessive 
harm when the weig 
F the back, hips, | 


kles volved 


ways, we 


are It 
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This is how Chic Young, the cartoonist, makes a first rough sketch for the famous strip. 
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JOIN THE PAYROLL SAVINGS ) 
PLAN AND WE'LL GET 64.22 
FOR EVERY 63.29 IN JUST 



































I'VE TOLD YOU A MILLION 4); 
TIMES... WITH U.S. SAVINGS 




















After this, the pencil rendering is carefully inked in, as you see here. 


STEP BY STEP... 


that’s the way it’s done successfully! 





S YOU CAN SEE, Chic Young, who draws set aside any worth while amount of 
the popular ‘“‘Blondie’’ comic strip, money is to buy United States Savings 


goes through many steps to arrive at a 
finished cartoon. 

And, cartoonist Chic Young, together 
with millions of other smart Americans, 
will tell you that the step-by-step method 
is the easiest, surest way of doing any- 
thing worth while. 

Particularly, saving money. 

One of the easiest and surest ways to 


AUTOMATIC SAVING IS SURE SAVING—U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 





Bonds the step-by-step method— 

So set aside a regular amount week after 
week, month after month, year after year. 
Then in 10 short years you will have a 
mighty nice nest egg tucked away for you 
and your family. 

Get started now. Get your Bonds through 
Payroll Savings or at your bank or 
post office. 


8) Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service, 
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| joint, inflamed, painful, even tender 
Baby can't hick it off —can't null @ over his head | +o touch. And imagine sponta 


to touch. And imagine 50 pounds 








extra weight landing on that knee 


fas , : 4. every time its owner takes a step. You 
COMMENDE 


an understand how, in a strictly me- 
\wwity/ - ; ops chanical way, parasitic fat makes life 


serable for the arthritic. Nearly all 
doctors, in treating arthritis in over- 


weight people, try to reduce thei 


weight, and many of these patients 
find that merely losing a few pounds 
ves them more relief from pain than 
hey have experienced ir 
Gout, a disease that 
classified with arthritis 
just as common now as 
eighteenth century, has an 
lationship to obesity 
pec ple who have 


begin w 


too 
ind fermented wines 
= 


too little exert 





THE LABEL MOTHERS KNOW AND TRUST 





7 ae 1 addition these s 
ty, , rders, there are rtair 
= LOl j eat +84 bor cs 
les? J oe 
€ FP which are also affected 
mz r¥v FDIE AVUED ‘sity. There are certail 
COSTAE LTT obesity. Th " pvt igi 
e We have made it more obviously “" sais 1ese bone 
safe—easier to use— 


N 


MINNEAPOLIS 11, MINNESOTA 





Pamphlets on 


OMMUNICABLE 


DISEASES 
THE TOIDEY COMPANY 
Gertrude A. Muller, Inc a ‘ver, certain aspects 
MA be Mlb od eet all The Common Cold apply nlv to child 
Scarlet Fever are 5 


AND vont Cough a 5 Dushae childhood the one 
YOUR ITS CARE infantile Paralysis r i ymplete lv deve loped / 


May Day Objective—iImmuniza- , v mav be found 
tion Smallpox and Diph- Hip antag a: é 
By H. T. Bearman, M.D., aid O. L. Levin, M.D theria 25 coples, sections of bone, attached 
Pasteur's Conquest of Rabies.... 4 pp > , pe! \ artilage TI 
cecotaten em i illed an epiphysis, at 
Contagious Disease Control, in- ' 

cluding How to Control Dis- Witt ne bone and 

eases in School, and The Wrong t , 

Way to Fight Epidemics ;? . , ; 
Watch Your Dog (Rabies) 5c } order to grow the epiphys 
The Badge of Protection (Small- equire considerable nutrition, and 

pox ne 10¢ slate , 


his means that they are constant]; 
Vaccination vs. Fanaticism ° 3 pp. 10¢ 


in time become 


p congested with blood. Congestior 
EMERSON BOOKS ae $868 AMER. MED. ASSN., 535 N. Dearborn, Chicago 10 
Mast 18th ; 


enders them vulnerable to inj 
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Extra weight on the epiphyses of the 
thigh, leg or hip provides injury of 
the worst sort it is constant 
The fat child is 
“slipped” epiphysis 
of the epiphyses than is the 
normal weight. 

For similar reasons related to bo! yne 
growth, the overweight child is < 
more subject to knock knees, flat feet 
and bowlegs than is_ his net 
brother or sister The 
seems obvious—put extra weight o1 
soft bo 


because 
more 
and inflammation 
child of 


prone 


mechat 
rowing nes and they 
ckle 
Though at fi 
ship between 
tructure may 
eade! 


reality < 


Autopsies Save Lives 


(Continued from page 773) 


s was 
pendix could 

metning n¢ 
tain 

Then along 
a Boston 
ested in periton 
is the me 
its infection can 
hours.) The big question 
Dr. Fitz was Whe 
tion me f ; 

He dex aa t 


psles 


patholog 


ti 


mbrane lining 


noticed one thir 
rupt ured appena 
puzzled but int 
appendix burs 
nection betweer 
He put small 
pendix under his 


section 
microscope 


were Swarming over ever, 
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Prescribed by physicians 
for over 16 years... 


and 


r allergi” skin 


sitive ° 


The Original 

by peemitergenic”’ 
Cosmetics. Advertised 
in publications of the 
American Medical 
Association for over 
16 Years. 


LLERGENTIC 


eesvinies 


INC. 


ILLINOIS 


MARCELLE 


1741 N. WESTERN AVENUE e@ 


COSMETICS, 


CHICAGO 47, 





to Sterilize 
Baby’s Formula, 


Sam a 
FORMULA |: 
STERILIZER 


Cooks, Sterilizes at 
the same time 
oo 
Uses safe Lo-Pressure 
3% Ibs. 
o 
Approved by Doctors, 
Bacteriologists 


ack Holds 


7 Eight-Ounce Bottles 


_ WosPrTAL way AT HOME 


minutes 


Terminal Sterilization Dept. D 


EKCO PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 
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Then he examined 
peritoneum—and found them overrun 
with the same type of bacteria! 

Dr. Fitz was convinced; the seem- 
little organ was the 
trouble. Having become 


sections of each 


harmless 
the 


ingly 
root ol 


infected, the appendix burst and sent 
its millions of microbes into the ab- 
} 


dominal wall. His theory led to the 
introduction of a new operation, and 
in 1848 the first appendectomy 
performed by Dr. Henry Hancock of 


was 


London. Thousands of lives ha been 
aved by this operation since that his- 
te 

Cancer, killer of millions 

that can | 
eadily through 
from postmortems than through other 
The Encyclopaedia Britannica 


disease conquered more 


knowledge gained 
neans 
explains the reason for this: 

‘The extent to which the advance 
of medical knowledge 
examination 1S 


depends upon 


postmortem hardly 
Thus, 
cancer research depends upon an 


realized the entire range of 
ac- 
curate diagnosis of cancer, which can 
only be made microscopically and, 
the internal 
pends either upon surgical operation 
In their absence, the 
diagnosis is at best conjectural.” 


Despite these facts and figures, the 


, 
case of the organs, de- 


or autopsy. 


postmortem examination is still very 
much the 1 ; 


1 


All over tne country 


various objections f1 
ever they 


autopsy 


asK perml 
Some of these 1 
not. 3ut « 


some acn questior 


inswer: each objection 
ome comment 


Last May, 


akota brought up o of 


a young widow in 


isunderstood issue 
s. She war 
tem on 


about 


life—present and future. 

Speaking in the absence of Cardinal 
Spellman not long ago, a priest at New 
York’s famed St. Patrick’s Church 
gave the Catholic view on postmortem 
examinations. He insisted that Cath- 
olicism does not consider them as 
violations of religious principle. Those 
who object, he added, using 
“thinking that belongs to the Middle 


are 


Ages. 
The Reverend Theodore F. Savage 
of the Protestant Council of the City 
of New York sums up his church’s 
view on autopsies with this brief state- 
ment 
“Protestantism 
autopsies, but it has never raised any 


has no position on 
objection to them.” 

A Jewish spokesman, Rabbi Max 
Drob, of the Committee on Jewish 
Law for the Rabbinical Assembly of 
America, makes a fuller comment: 

“Since the telegraph, the telephone 
and the radio have made the entire 
world one parish, an autopsy should 
be permitted where it will reveal facts 
which might result in the saving of 
human life, even though the specific 
sufferers may not be personally known 
to the physician who performs the 
With this latter view, Jewish 


in accord.” 


autopsy 
Law is heartily 
Another question was raised by ; 
1g man last win a Salt Lake 
hosp tal Asked to sign the c¢ 
I an autopsy on 
no hac 
> refusec 
J t don't 
that’s all,” he 
“You know he 
tack, Doctor. What’s so unusual about 
that? It’s routine, j ; 


r 
he pathologist 


‘ 


ter in 


1 no other 
1 

think 
told the 


died from a heart at- 


causes 
deaths 
Each offers a challenge 


rogress 


death poses cet 


pathologist 


ancestors 
nfluence did his diet. work and 
have on him? And 

this death 


an I 


help preserve the live: f 


from 


learn 


mal attitude was In 


] 
an elderly woman in 
She had just 
hrough nephritis, a painful 


ent. When the news was 


above 


lost her 


HYGEIA 
brought to her by the hospital’s chief 
surgeon, she became quite hysterical 
and suddenly fainted. 

Revived by some spirits of ammonia 
she began sobbing again. The surgeon 
spoke consolingly to her and after a 


1 
while she became a bit more calm 
Carefully, the specialist broached the 
subject of The 
woman looked up at him through tear- 


shook her head 


autopsy bereaved 

ful eyes, then slowly 

and turned away. 
“No, Doctor,” 


couldn’t. I'm sorry 


she sa : ae 
You have been 
and did 


yng. 
But an 
She paused and again shook her head 
“It won't bring him back and . God 
knows ... he’s gone through enough 
I...I can’t let him suffer any 

In answer to this frequent objection, 
Dr. Margaret Warwick, of the Amer- 
Society of | Pathologists 


all al 


very kind .. 


all you 


l 


could. autopsy 


more, 


ican Clinical 
reminds us: 

“There suffering for a dead 
body. An operation on the 
pain to the patient with 


promise of help for him. An autopsy 


Is no 


living 
the 


brings 


brings no pain to the patient, but may 


bring benefit to « who survive 


hin 
Dr. Warwick, an 


meaical 


many 
and ; 
meml 


prot S- 


sion, explains thi more de- 
tail 
often ot 


to know 


affected ot} 


ndication of I 
culosis in the fam 
servation, early d 
treatment of othe 
Still another fal 
cept of postmo: 
cently 
death of 10 ye 
cere brospinal me 
blow to his parents 
Though they 
the ll of God, th 


ve their consent t 


stoic 


amination. 

“T’ve heard too 
what goes on bel 
doors,” the lad’s fe 
let them do that to my 

That’s right, Mr. T 
But what Mr. T 
he had the fi \ 

The family 
right to limit the postmorte 
surgery. Their own doctor will 


this for them 


mortem 


1ess the examina 
are maa 


of a family doctor 


violations 
taker may serve. 
Few objections t 


amination are val 
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shrink 


cause 


the word “autopsy” be- 


they feel the deceased “wouldn't 
But would he 


ight of saving 


from 
like the idea.” really 
object to the th 
lives 


othe: 


perhaps many in all parts of the 
world? 
With any n 


‘ . f 
avor ot 


umber of arguments ir 
may people will still 
Much of this is due 


natural emotional str 


I autopsy, 


reft consent. 
to the 
ily is under at the 


ise 
ain a fam- 
time of a loved one’s 
when pern for the ex- 


1 1 
deatn ussion 


amination is requested. secause of 
this 


rangements sl 


s agree that such ar- 
made at the 


most docto1 
hould be 

time one’s will is made. 
Many great 
willed their 


men in history have 
bodies to medical science 
their high regard for the 
autopsy. Abraham Lin- 
James Garfield, Christopher 
William McKinley 
Napoleon Bonaparte—to cite but a few 
all remembered an unwritten 

their debt to mankind 
Dr. William J. Hoffman, 
clinical fellow in cancer research at 
Yor Hospital, re 


his comment 


because of 

value of the 
coln, 
Columbus and 


law 


formerly 


duty 


pos 


opportt 


study in the past 
“The increased average span 


the sacrifices 
the 
this 


was purchased by 
We of 
halt 


forbears present 


not prog- 


Just What Is 
“Heart Attack?” 
771) 
the phy 
detects 


(Cor finued trom page 


ee 1 
op in blood pressure, and 


‘ian, through 


changes in 


his ste thoscope 
heart sounds 


temperature rises and 


the blood increas« 
‘orone is no fleeting con- 
tion and usually pro- 
the he 


lectrocardiograph 


duces pert al } atls - in 
letectable 
: *AS€ 
»ward 

ved the 
One 
heart victims 


con- 
pat ent’s 
nhances report < laims 
ver half 
to their usual occuy 
within a year. The young patient has 
a better chance than hi 
part. With each 
the likelihood of 
markedly 
production time. 

Acute insufficiency 
result of not enough blood available 


return 


ation, most of them 
s older counter- 

attack 
work is 


successive 
ing 
reduced with greater loss of 


resun 


coronary is the 


perhaps some in his own family, 


requirements It 
thrombosis of the 
coronary artery. Patients usually re- 
though damage to the heart 
may be 

without 
in severity 
to the 
of oxygen 


muscle 
include 


for heart 


does not 


cover, 


muscle permanent. Insuf- 


ficiency acute closure varies 
transient 
states where 
supply for cardiac 
result in death or at le 
permanent impairment 


High blood 


sis and valvular and syphilitic 


from mild an- 


lac k 


muscle 


gina severe 


ast severe, 


may 


arteriosclero- 


heart 


pressure, 


diseases are the major causes of in- 


sufficiency states 
The 


nary 


onset is different in acute coro- 
insufficiency and acute coronary 
the 
of precipitating factors 
(1) blood 
or heart output suddenly 
heart work harder. This is 
the result of effort, 
emotional stress, acute crisis of goiter 


occlusion. In former, definite 


groups are 


established Rise in pres- 
pulse 


makes the 


sure 


usually physical 
use of certain drugs such as adrenalin 
(2) Col- 
result of 
blood 
heart failure; (3) 
reduces 


or acute infectious disease; 
circulation as a 
sudden fall in 
sure slow pulse Oo! 
Anything that 


supply carried by 


lapse of 
bleeding pres- 


the ox, 
the blood 


sor 


gen 
carbon monoxide 
asphyxia 

oro- 
those 
they 
even 


ay resemble 


» coronary occlusion, but 
in tact, 


ity of the 


may 
attack 
the be d ‘r- 


<d only by slectrocardiograph 


marked and, 


disease can 
recording 

The tr coronary occlusior 
is aimed at the control of 


tions that may 


eatment of 
complica- 
occur. In coronary 


suffi iency 


I 
treatment is directed at the 
f 


causative agent which, once it is defi- 
nitely established, is elin 
to prev 
patient has 
had be 


the treatment begins with rest 


inated as far 
other attack 
beet nceapac tated 


10 hard 


as possible ent 
If the 
because he en working t 
ors from periodic att 
iroxysmal tachyca 


heart 


ffered to the pi Blood 


used in an emergency 


heart 
letting may be 
The goiter 

rest and prepared for surgical ren 
of the 
adequate 


ucted to 


oval 


patient is Inst 


overactive gland o1 
medical measure 


If acute coronary insufficiency is due 
vod through 
treatment 
shoc k 
Blood 


such 


to a decreased flow of b 
the coronary 
aimed at 
the control of 
volume may be so low 
water containing 
dextrose (sugar), must be injected 
into the patient's blood stream or, in 
case of hemorrhage, actual blood may 


vessels 
the condition of 
hemorrhage 

that fluid 


as_ sterile salt or 


nN SURE ° 


WHEN 
SHE PICKED 


SIPAIRITE @ 
As a mother, you know that a 
1 he alth be in r baby witk your every 
of peace ng. TRAIN-RITE Nut 
have been developed t 


part of your w 


litetime 


care 14 
sery Pr ducts 
you in this important 

TRAIN - RITE CHAIR 
omplete two-i 
ilet 
hat “ 


training 


ill not « t 


unit 


SPRING PARK, 
MINNESOTA 


X-Ray shows 
how outgrown 
shoes Harm 
Baby’s Feet 


BABY’S SHOES 


not as expensive as you think 


Keeping baby in correct shoes of the right 
size is not as expensive as you think if you 
know the truth about baby shoes 

Millions of mothers have that 
moderately priced WEE WALKER shoes 
are correct in shape, flexibility and other 


learned 


health features, yet cost much less. 

Solve your baby shoe cost problem. Com- 
WEE WALKERS...ask your doctor, 
WEE WALKERS in 
partment of stores listed 


pare 


See infants’ de- 


Grant Co. S.S. Kresge Stores J. 45. Newberry Co 
McCrory Stores McLelian Stores 4. L. Green Co 
Montgomery Word Kinney Shoe Stores Charies Stores Co 
Lincotn Stores Nichol's Stores 0. & C. Stores 
Morris Stores J. M. McDonald Co Kuhn's Stores 
1.G. & Y. Stores Duckwall Stores Morgan & Lindsey 
Perry Brothers GambieS Stogmo Stores 
Kart's Shoe Stores Cornet Stores 


FREE: '020!!{, 108 


At Your Ba 


ra n > 
foot 1 t r r jed. ater) 
Morar o., Dept. 4, Carlyle, | ‘ 


e 
Western Stores 


SMOOTH 
“are 


‘hoes 


FOR Wee WALKERS 
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have to be introduced by the same forewarned may be annoyed, ht - ee e ql oning of 


ol every- 
method. Patients who appear to be lisgusted when the baby sets up rebellion 
likely victims of coronary insufficiency how! at the sight of him | 
and for whom surgery is indicated, It may take a few weeks or a month yncomit- 
should be anesthetize I m friends all over again; but if i f adolescence for both boys and 
if ether anesthesia is 1 ired, deep you don’t hurry him, the baby wil 
anesthesia should be held to a mini- mn decide that Daddy is a wonderft 


l 
um. Before, during and after oper- she holds 


the phys clan May intensity 
ansfusions, I 
Apparen 
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iT PAYS TO WATCH 
YOUR P’s & Q’s 


a 


ro) y) 


























P is for price .. . Q is for quality ... and no matter what 
you buy, it’s important that you receive both. At Walgreen’s, 
we have only one prescription price policy. That is our 
Fair Price Policy—fair to you—fair to us . . . consistent with 
the ingredients, skill, and time required to properly com- 
pound your prescription. This Faér Price Policy is uniformly 
in effect in every Walgreen Drug Store throughout the 
United States. It is your assurance of finest quality drugs 


at the fairest possible price. 


DEPENDABLE PRESCRIPTION 
w) SERVICE FOR 48 YEARS 


DRUG STORES 
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let’s remember that children’s tastes 
are far simpler than ours. There is no 
need to knock yourself out being the 
life of the party in order to be enter- 
taining to your sons and daughters. 

Beginning in the days, a 
baby is more pleased by some quiet 
cuddling than by being tossed in the 
air. A two year old prefers a very 
tame story about a little girl named 
Linda who exactly what your 
Linda does all day long. A four year 
old finds a walk down the street to see 
some new pupples; a trip to the engine 

ard to watch the engine on the turn- 
table; standing on the corner where 
the bricklayers are busy with a new 
house, or even sailing a boat in a 
puddle with Daddy, more fun than a 
cireus—and we mean than a circus! 
One father summed this up when he 
was urged to take 3 year old Mike to 
see a magician’s performance: “Life is 
plenty full of magic for Mike without 
adding any phony tricks.” 

During school years it may be more 
satisfactory to do something with Dad 
which you both enjoy than just to be 
formal professional 


“Spectatoritis” is a dis- 


earliest 


does 


spectators at a 
performance 
ease which fathers can do a good deal 
to prevent if they foster doing or tak- 
ng part all along the line 
Right 

jokes about the electric train or the 
tools Father buys for Junior but him- 


here is another pvint—the 


elf monopolizes are all too true! If 


Father wants to play 


with the train or 
he’d better d 


the jigsaw o it 
ior is in bed unless he’s gi 

Junior play too! Better still, he 
off gettir 
1 


ticated gadgets unt 


an put more sophis- 
ld enough to use them 


along on 


young 
to fight. It 
you stop to think about it, that the self 
confidence a boy acquires from know- 
ng Daddy approves of him may go far 
toward 


tand up 


courage 
It m 


istence 


Piving 


him th : n it 


> practice i I sell adetense; 


more for 


11 fear may be that nobody, no 
1 } 9 y 


own dad, thinks he’s any 


times together can 


happily and beneficially sper 
talking or 
listener can 


mount about 


often be 


for them to hear our most high-sound- 
ing pronouncements—no matter how 
greatly we may be tempted to hire a 
hall! 

So it appears that the job of being a 
father includes not only being a man 
who interprets the outside world and 
knows at least how to look for some 
of the answers, but also being flexible 
enough to maintain one’s balance and 
be the very core of a child’s world one 
and next year to be merely a 
reassuring and guiding bit of back- 
ground. It involves, too, being willing 
to meet a youngster on his own level 
of entertainment as a not a 
competitor, a listener not a lecturer. 

All this like a tremendous 
order, as it indeed is. Being a father 
is the biggest, most challenging of jobs. 
In case it seems too overwhelming, 
you may want to put the 
mottoes on your desk Ogden Nash’s 


year, 


leader 


seems 


among 


trenchant lines: 


father 
Is a bother 
But I like it— 
Rather. 


Being a 


The Egg And You 
(Continued from page 751) 
reshness are a temperature from 

to 45 degrees Fahrenheit and 

ity 85 per cent or higher. Eggs 
stored at room temperatures of 70 to 
80 degrees lose as much freshness in 
four days as eggs stored several weeks 
a refrigerator. Summer tempera- 
tures around 90 degrees destroy fresh- 
nuch more rapidly. More and 
lers are recognizing these 
the 


refrigerated eggs 


ness 
more retal 
facts, and it wen’t be long before 
housewife can buy 
any corner grocery. One large gro- 

hain recently ordered that none 

stores be remodeled or new ones 
without refrigeration for eggs. 


many parts of the country, local 
white shell color over 


white. 


rT lavors 

in others, brown over 
some markets shell color may make 
difference of as much as 5 or 
But, it is interestins 


is the only difference shel 


a price 
10 cents a dozen 
to note, tnis 
make: it 
food value, flavor or interior quality 


color can has no effect on 
get the best eggs, and use them to 
advantage, follow these rules 
Buy eggs in grades suited to the 
» you intend them for 
For economy, compare 
different and shell 
Neither of these factors has any effect 
palatability or 


prices of 
$1zes colors. 
on flavor, nutritive 
value. 

3. Inquire about your grocer’s re- 


Eggs 


refrigerator o1 


frigeration methods. must be 


kept in a 
maintain 


cooler to 


their grade level 


HYGEIA 


4. Store eggs in a covered container 
in the refrigerator. Remove only as 
many as you will use immediately. 

5. Do not wash eggs until you are 
ready to use them. The shells have a 
water-soluble coat that checks the 
tendency of eggs to absorb odors and 
flavors 

6. Prepare eggs over a low fire so 
they can cook slowly and evenly. 
Protein foods become tough when they 
are cooked rapidly. 


Helping Your Child In School 
(Continued from page 747) 


means that your child has learned 
that there are things that are neces- 
sary and that such things are done 
better when everyone works together 
and takes his part. 

If you have the habit in your family 
of talking things over, of listening to 
what your child has to say and of try- 
ing to get each other’s point of view, 
you will be helping your child to ap- 
proach problems thoughtfully. As you 
give him a reason for doing something, 
listen to his ideas and sometimes raise 
questions about his plans, 
gradually helping him to think things 
through. This is a valuable help to 
him in his school work. If your child 
learns how to think he will be well on 
the the out of 
school 

Many problems that arise 
yu can help 


you are 


way to getting most 
in school 
are due to inattentioz 

by explaining things to a child only 
when he is listening. It 
tant to listen when he is 
you. Often you may be busy and fail 
to realize that you are giving him only 
half your attention and are not really 
hearing what he is saying. You cannot 
expect your child to listen to you if 
you do not listen to him. Many adults 
interrupt children when they are talk- 
ing. Both parents 
guilty of this, but if you want to teach 
child to listen, 


have an important place 
I 


is also impor- 


speaking to 


and teachers are 


your then listening 


must when 
you are together. 

Boys and girls often get mixed up 
with their school work because they 
do not read a problem through or fol- 
low the directions given at the top of 

When your child goes on 
make the directions simple 
and clear so he is able to follow them 
Compliment him when he does a job 
well 

You can also show 
low directions by encouraging him to 
make things like a cake, a bird house 
The child 


folle WwW 


the page 


€ rrands 


him how to fol- 


a doll dress or an airplane 
who has had 
directions and to see 


ly 
really 


opportunities to 
that 


work so that the « 


directions 
‘orners match 
the airplane takes shape, begins 


develop a respect tor instructions 
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TONSILS 


in or out? 


“When a mother asks, ‘Should my child’s 
tonsils be removed?’ the answer is, 

‘Not unless there is a good reason for 
removing them.’ Even though 2,000,000 
tonsillectomies are performed a year, 
the operation is no longer undertaken 
for general reasons. Healthy tonsils in a 
healthy child serve a useful purpose. 
They act as a kind of filter which helps 
protect a child against many harmful 
germs from the mouth. If tonsils are 
frequently swollen and infected, however, 
their removal may clear up chronic 
throat and nose disorders that lower 
resistance. Usually there is no rush about 
taking tonsils out. A careful observation 
period gives us a chance to see if the 
tonsils are really badly diseased. 
Meanwhile, the waiting period can be 
used to build a child up. If it seems 
best to operate, we can be confident 

of the outcome. In a few days the 
discomfort will be over—and the 


child much better off!” 


Zour dotlow 


FINE 


hn Company 





Painted by Lawrence Beal! Smith 


if your child complains of sore throats or catches cold often... 


1. Have your doctor examine him—Your 
physician will weigh all factors before he 
decides whether the tonsils should stay 
in or come out. Give him plenty of time 
to decide. Even bad tonsils rarely call for 


immediate surgery. 


2. Carefully follow your doctor’s advice—If 
he recommends treatment instead of sur- 


gery, or a “wait-and-see” period, do as he 


PHARM 


4cée&CcT tT (1 ¢c¢aes 


says. If he should advise operation, let 
him go right ahead and make the arrange 
ments. Be sure and let him decide the best 


time of the year for surgery. 


3. Show your child there is nothing to fear 
—If you’re afraid of the operation, he will 
be too. Act confident, tell him in simple 
terms what’s going to be done, and he'll 


come through it just fine. 


SINCE 1886 


*YOuR DocTOR SPEAKS” —thirty-fourth in a series by Upjohn to bring better health to more people through current medical knowledge 





D PERSISTENT 
CASES 


THIS QUICK AND EF- 
FECTIVE PRODUCT MAY 


<——— “KILL THE DESIRE’ ——— 


“‘*. 
USE THUM IN NAIL-BITING CASES TOO 


Contains extract of capsicum (2.34%) in a 
base of acetone nail lacquer and isopropyl. 








THAT ANNUAL HEALTH 
_ CHECKUP? 


What Is a Health Examination, Anyway? 
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phy ‘ t 

If | Keep My Health 
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Rules of the Gam 


Out 
{ 
\ byt 
height t 
Health and Fitness At Fi‘ty 
By R ey 
Please r { with order 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


North Dearborn Street, Ch 1g 1 


and is more likely to read them care- 
fully. 

Many children have trouble in 
school because they become discour- 
aged and give up too easily. They do 
not know how to attack a problem. If 
one method doesn’t 
how 


work show yout 


youngste1 to try a different one 
Help him to be patient and concen- 
trate on 


ting n 


the problem instead of get- 
When things go wrong you 
can say, “That is too bad, and it’s dis- 
Have you tried doing it 
Ye 
really too difficult for the child 
to do help him to accept failure. A 
child needs to learn not only how to 
try to something out, but 
to fail if he has 


appointing 


his way might work.” If 


some- 


thing Is 


work 


also 
it Is no disgrace 


» his best 


’u want your child to gain th 


school you must 


to understand him 
in the same family, vary in 
and in their tempera- 


nents. One child may do well with 
academic work, another may have less 
ability or less interest. But the sec- 


ond child may paint or draw well, us« 
his body skilfully with 
hythn nd coordins 

nand with great abili 
find out the strengths « 


f 


fine sense of 


a 


your child you will 
j 


zulide ! 
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and the teacher need each other 
are to do your best 
from our own childh« 


even awe ol 


if you 
Many of us bring 

od a certain fear, 
teachers, that 
makes us afraid to go to the 


talk things over. Or somet 


sometimes 
chool and 
nes a par- 
ent says, “I just can’t go to the teacher 
about it. She'll take it out on Susan.” 
An occasional teacher may “take 
on Susan,” but most t 


it out 


eache rs are 


cerely interested in their boys and 


and welcome 


gs over with 


ents 


teacher usually parents 
who show an inter work. 


they 
help their child to gain as much from 


By cooperating with the school 


schoc l as possible 
Ther re many 
need to interpret tl 
happe ned at school t 
he will come h 
not been fairl) 


listen 


vour child to exp: 
ut her. There 


wron ana we 
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termines the l 


hav e 


If you are 


kind of school you w 
willing to shoulder your 
responsibility to see that your child’s 
school is good, that the teachers are 
adequate, and the atmosphere friendly 
and encouraging both at home and at 
school, and your child as happy and 
comfortable as possible in his relation- 
ship wit 
child will have a good chance to grow 


you and his teacher, your 
steadily in experience and knowledge 


as he goes to school. 


Safeguard Your Mental 
Health 


(Cont nued from page 770) 


Do you find real satisfaction 
work, whether it is rearing 
painting houses, or teachir 
If so, the chances are that 
neve! have a problem 
sequence in the ¢ a of mental healt 
Psychiatrists agre iat thers 
better weapor 
of life than findir 
job 

Are you happiest in y« 
tivities mak ‘ 
Then go to 

those 


been h tating \ Get 


such as 
the back yard? 


yourself to buy bulbs 


trength is that as the 


it has ; 


pest 1 


1 1 
tendency to absorb the 


you sel 


Give yourself the 


something you’ exce 


pleasure of 


money 


childrer take 
worthwhile 
work and sacrifice 


to pay that price fo 


accon 


Helpful Modern Points of View 
Presented with hope this will be interesting and helpful to you 


cat te 


WHAT ONE COMMUNITY IS DOING 
TO BRING OUT THE Music talents 


ITS CHILDREN 





OF 


As the children learn to 
*s class of the prepa at ngs, they are taught 


! \7 
the School of Music 


The age of the students 


parator iepartmen 


olk songs ang 
om the first, so 
mes aS Naturally 


Dreathing. 


The above information f 


p ¢ 
rroiess 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your standard 


of quality for real chewing satisfaction. 
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GIVE YOUR BABY 
A “PONTING RIDE” 


ina Stylish 


HARTMAN 


More restful for baby—and for you—these 
smooth-riding Hartmens are tops in looks— 
and comfort! 

An attractive choice of colors... padded 


ned and quilted. 








Nevera Aull net 
WhED YOU Che 


no salt e no added sugar 
just pittilly, sweet! 


The Pick of the Pack 
from California’s Sunny Orchards 
Bartlett Pear Halves 
Yellow Cling Peach Halves 
Yellow Cling Peaches Sliced 
Fruit Cocktail 
Unpeeled Apricots 
Whole Kadota Figs 
ise, packed all one 
‘ of 4 cans each of 
, 


Have a variety on hand—buy the com- 
bination case, if your grocer or health 
food store cannot supply you we will 
gladly send the name of your 
nearest dealer. Please eddress Dept. A. 


you 


Pratt-Low Preserving Comy 


Santa Clara, California 


ny 


the invaluable feeling of being really 
alive? 

Perhaps the activity you enjoy most 
is entirely passive. Maybe it is going 
to the movies. If so, decide how much 
time you can spend there without 
neglecting your responsibilities and 
then go to it. Give yourself the treat 

f your life with five movies a week if 
you can manage it. Enough 
enough, and the time will come when 
you will have had enough of movies, 
Then your 


candy is 


at least in large quantities 
will change. It 
from the 

latent 
piano you haven't touched for years. 
Maybe through music you will find a 
path to additional happiness for your- 
self 

Remember that it is through cul- 
tivating our strong points that we 
grow maturity and emotional 
health. Remember that the 
who has managed his life so that his 
own emotional needs are met makes 
the best wife or husband, the best par- 
ent, the best teacher, the best friend. 
Put your best foot forward—and step 
into a richer, fuller lifa 


IS possible 
will 
the 


interests 
that 


awaken 


music movies 


your interest in 


into 
person 


On This Slender Thread... 


(Continued from page 


nes 
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» or another was a matter of 
Suture ma- 
have i fluctuat- 
Tendons of 
whales, 
buffaloe 
were tried, as well 


as nonabsorbable sutures of camel hair 


individual choice 

lais like songs 
ing popularity rabbits, 
reindeer 


igies, Mm 


cranes, 


herons 
1090se, l kangaroos, 


‘coons and rats 


and human hait 


into “absorb- 


Sutures are classified 
le.’ which are digested and absorbed 
by the body 
after the healing process and be- 

part of the 


absorbable,” 


able 


fluids during 


cells and 


sutured 
which 


bed by 


gested nor absor 
the nor absorbable kit 
neath the skin’s surface 


appendect 


yn the skin’s surfa 
illy removed after heali 
pleted. The kind of suture 
yperation is dependent upon the 
ie and the 
ibsorbable 


doctor. The most 


riety 


comm 


iddle 
but 
dan 
+ “ atgu ni 
pecialized pi 
on is taken to be sure that the 
only strong, ur 


When healthy 


ression 


Every 
gets iform, 


itures 


sheep 


HYGEIA 


are slaughtered, only the upper part 
kept 


and split 


of the sheep intestines is foi 


This is 


into 


cleaned 
ribbons. Intes- 

distinct 
taken off 


sutures 
lengthwise two 


tine walls made of four 


layers; 
by 


are 
all, except one 
physical 
but 
submucosa, is 
sutures. These 
their natural state 
and called “plain,” or they are tanned 
with a chromic solution and classified 
mild, medium or chromic 
This tanning determines how long the 
the 


wound 


are 


various and chemical 
means. One 
called the 


absorbable 


thin strong layer, 
saved fo 
layers ol 


ribbons are left in 


extra gut 
suture will resist absorption by 
hold the 
closed until it is completely 
Plain gut will remain five to 10 days 
before it is absorbed, while the extra 

type approxli- 
40 days. The time varies, de- 


tissue and thereby 


healed 


chromic for 
mately 
pending upon the patient’s condition 
and the type of tissue sutured. 

One to ribbons to- 


gether, dried, polished and gauged into 


remains 


five are spun 
nine sizes. Polishing is sometlmes done 
by hand, but smoothing 
better uniformity. Polishing is 


mportant because it helps to est 


mechanical 
gives 
W hich 


uniformity of diameter, 


significant relationship t 


) 
Sample strands are tested 
1 


thoroughly. Tensile 


by 


strength Is prove 
use of the straight pull and the 
square or surgeon’s knot pull. A 
strand having a diameter of only 0.03 
inch should withstand a straight pull 

at least 16 Mate- 
rials that pass the tests are released 
: ssing. In 


lengths they are wound on small 


pounds 


standardized sizes 
and 
fiber r placed in labeled glass 
tubes. dried and sterilized. The tubes 
fluid 
the final tests 


and cor 


ire filled with a sterile and 
oa 
seaied, 


and then 


made for sterility formity 


and the manufacturer's 


If the 


government 


process¢ d sutures 


they 


meet all these requirements are 


—_— , 1 : 
packed ready for use. A slight change 


in procedure and tubing fluid makes 
< le 
possible 


boilable sutures 


be sterilized and reste 
sealed tube by be iling watel 


under pressure 
Silk is the widely 
Silk 


nto strands 


most 
absorbable suture 
twisted or braided 
»s. These strands are usu- 
dyed for better visibility 
operation i 

for skin surgery 


ix to prevent its actins 
fluids to 


bacteria 


the outside 
nd perhaps let get inside 
The coated silk’s stiffness is helpful in 


har 


bring tissue 


dling, tying and ease of removal 
During the war when silk became dif- 
ficult to secure, nylon came into wide1 
use because of its strong, elastic yet 
Single strand 
sutures still 


water-resistant nature 


and braided ny lon 


are 
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used because they have proved useful 
for special types of sutures. 








Linen, cotton and horsehair are old 


standbys still in use. Linen is used FRE A FRE 
uncoated or coated with collodion WONDERFUL! ESH ND ESH IS SO 
wrens popularity is on the upgrade STOPS MY PER- PLEASANT TO USE 
again because it is readily available ’ 
in ee core and has good re- SPIRATION WORRIES IT DOESNT DRY 
sistance to heat sterilization. Horse- < 
hair sutures, usually from the tail but COMPLETELY ! OUT IN THE JAR! 
sometimes from the mane, are fine and 
flexible. They have natural advan- 
tages for plastic surgery because they 
leave an inconspicuous scar, but they 
are being replaced by fine wire 
Another interesting old specialty 
available to the surgeon is suture ma- 
terial of silkworm gut. Spain exports 
the best. The silkworms are killed just 
before they Start to spin cocoons. 
Their silk sacs are removed and con- 
ditioned for stretching in a vinegar 
solution. Specially trained women dip 
glass rods into the sacs and, with- 
drawing the rod, stretch part of the 
sac into fine, smooth single strands. 
These strands harden in the air into 
strong durable sutures. Artificial silk- 
worm gut is made by coating natural 
twisted silk with tanned gelatin ot 
other protein substances. This modi- 
fication chiefly is used for skin sutures 
A modern addition to the surgeon’s New cream deodorant stops 
sewing kit is the use of a soft bluish . 
grey metal, tantalum. It is used in 4 4 | | 
brain, plastic and specialized surgery perspiration worries comp ete y 


in forms including skull plates, thi 


foil. single strand and braided wire oe doesn’t dry out Te the jar! 


and fine wire gauze. The braided wire 
has many tiny hairlike threads of 


together into ¢ 


tantalum wire braided 


liameter of, for example, 0.02 incl 
gene aera a SS = op FRESH contains the most highly effective 
proximate ee pounds. An ordinary ° ° 
aaa pr adh ‘ pe ves of 0.026 perspiration-stopping ingredient now known to science, 
inch. The tantalum foil is only 0.0005 
inch thick, and is used in nerve sur- 
gery. Tantalum has so many possi- FRESH is a smooth cream that doesn't dry out in the jar. 
bilities that some of ne ee ae ee It is never greasy. Never gritty. Never sticky. 
“ Ee clinical ees Usable right down to the bottom of the jar. 

he two types of needles used fo - 
sutures are eyed and swaged or eye- 
less. Eyed needles. #s everyone knows 
have to be threaded, and during an 
operation two strands must be pulled 
through the tissue. In swaged needles FRESH 
one end of the thread is enclosed in 
and held by the shank of the needle try it yourself ‘ 


They not only save the task of thread- Ee , 
This ; *f R S an , you'll see why 


ing, but make a smaller hole. Ag 

speeds healing and decreases the more and more w 

chances of infection ; li itt aaa are sail ae — 
Research is continually improving 

the quality of sutures. While the items —— . \ FRESH 

mentioned above represent only a 

few materials, no opportunity is over- 

looked to improve them. This com- 


bined effort on, the part of the surgeon, 
S9¢ + 43¢ + 25¢ «+ 10¢ 


scientist and manufacturer will neve 


never lets you down— 


stop. because all three can never for- 

get that on their efforts and the 

materials they pre e ¢ man li ] 

’ ls th y Pp duce a human re Fresh is accepted for odvertising in publications of the Americon Medical Association 


may de pend. 
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by ELIZABETH B. HURLOCK, Ph. D. 


A Parents’ Ghanksgiving 
.< .< 


VKSGIVING showing sufficient 


the 
“No” on 


you respect. But 


very fact that your child does say 
he has 
and is using it. It 
» tells you that he re 


occasions shi Ws 
his own 
gards you 
as a despot to fear and 
thankful that your cl 
ius. Of course it would 


known tl you to have your chil 


yroblems his class and known as 
child in the neighbor- 
htness is not always an 
ry bright child is often 


satisfaction he 


chi 
ithe: 
litary play, 
Naving his 
1g the 
and 


thankiul t 


You 


popula) 


Can be 


with 


neign rhood. It 1 y 
hurt your feelings to have him go with 


his crowd when you had ned some 
lan ily activity or, 
realize that he pre 
the 


ylavymates to be : V1 family. 


But it means that your child is well 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


On this page each month you will find 
a discussion of some significant phase 
of child development, from infancy 
through adolescence, with practical 
answers for specific problems. Address 
your questions to Elizabeth B. Hurlock, 
Ph.D., c/o HYGEIA, the Health Maga- 
zine, 535 North Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago 10. 





adjuste d to other children; that he has 


no desire to live in a daydream world 
where popularity is a product of his 
imagination 

You can be thankful that your child 
concerned about public 
thar 
chil 
opinions ol 
into 


trouble nor to do things that will bring 


is seriously 
opinion, perhaps even more so 
opinion of him. A 1 
to the 


to get 


about your 


who 1s sensitive 


others is not likely serious 
sgrace to his parents 
thankful t 
beauty. True, 


shame and di 
Finally, you can be 
child is not a 


would be 


youl 
a source of great satistaction 


to you to have all eyes focus in ap- 


glances on your child and to 
people say, “Isn't he the best 
child you saw?” or 


break hearts 


neal 
evel! 


the 


look ¢ 
“We t 
some day?” 
Unfortunately, mz 
re de veloped into selfish, sel 
creatures that others label 
Even though you made it 


your 


she boys’ 


any beautiful ck 
centered 
as “brats.” 


your business to see to it that 


child developed none of these unpleas- 
traits, no one would 
that did not 


follow the usual pattern of the beauty. 


ant personality 


7 . 
ever really believe ne 


Lucky is the child who is nice enough 
looking that he will never need to feel 
embarrassed or apologetic about his 


look but 


LOOKS, be so hand- 
some that people will be suspicious of 


who will not 


his sterling worth. 


Questions 
Time SENSE. I have two children, 
and 9 years old. Neithe: eve 
time. How can I help them to de 
velop a better time sense? 
New Jersey 
Giving them watches and making 
that they can teil time 
rately will go a long way toward help- 
ing your children to develop a bette: 
time. Then encourage them 
watches to time 


one 1S 


on 


accu- 


sure 


sense ol 


se thei each ac- 
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tivity, such as dressing and walking 
to school. This will be a game for them 
and, at the same time, it will help them 
to realize how much time they must 
allot for each commonplace dail 
tivity. 

READING THE comics. Do you approve 
of children’s reading the comics? 

Idaho 

Se long as a child’s reading is not 

limited to the comics, and so long as 


some responsible adult censors t 


he 
comics he reads. there is no reason 
why children should not read the 
comics. Certainly some 
reading time each day can 
comics provided he spends as mu 
even more time 
Until there is tricter 
hooks than exists today. a par 
teacher should check them 


make sure that they d« 


terrifying o1 


SMOKING. At wha 
agers safely start 
This quest 
by the doctor 
the young 


However, 


well 


us psychologic damage 
‘hat is why some compromis¢ 
necessary 
LIMITED FRIENDSHIPS. There are 
many nice children in 88-year-old 
daughter’s class, but she 
time exclusively witl 


can I get her to go wit 


EQUAL TREATMENT 


my ch Idrer alike a 


nid S jCa S ol 


in your manner to convey the im} Her 
sion that you prefer the ler tw chologic lilding up 
Try to get at the basis of the troub] of belonging hat reasor 
not discourage her wearing them 
several years from now, being p 
DaytIME REST. How mucl st d vill more important to her 
ing the day should an acti ive ing } goe 1. Your dar 


year-old have? to 


one-half hour ¢« 
the noon meal 
good for an ac¢ 

quiet per od before the ever 

It is questionable whethe1 

five-year-old would sleep dui 

day unless he had been up 
efore. This 
st period 


1 bed with 


RESTAURANTS 


take 


BLIND OBEDIF? 


verytning 
being pretty 
your daughter 
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SCHOOLS AND CAMPS 
SPEECH DEFECTS 


Acute stutte 


Normal speech restored 
Residential institute 


in backward children 


10 weeks’ correcti 
ing help or 40 
Approved under G.I 


DR. FREDERICK MA 
BOX H, 


BRISTOL, 


ring or loss of voice corrected 


n.course for veterans need 
weeks training 


HYGEIA 








FAL 





CAN BE 
COKRECTED 


»ped 


Speech deve 


as specialists 
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@ Quick 

@ Effective 


Supt., Box H 
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training in 
social ad- 


special 
individual 


and physical therapy 


for boys and girls. 
Wheaton, Ill 


FACTS ABOUT THE CHANGE 
OF LIFE 


M.D. « 


mas 


‘ CALA. 
Trowbridge ‘Mw 0., 
ee Facts about the change of life are 
tant. Unfortunately, 
people are misinformed about 
through lack of information 
attitudes. 
chapter on 


indeed impor 
many 
them 
superstition o1 
fear is nicely 
The following 
foundation for the 


first 
but briefly 


chapters lay the 


presented 
understan biology, 
behavior and nditions and char- 
women during 
riod of production 
e transition into the post-meno- 

period. Discussion of 


is handled with tact 


sexual 

and di- 

but in straightforward 
warni 

© Ci phasized 

fear or hyster 

an authority, the author’ 


views creep into the management 


treatment in a few places. He 





By Dr. Ernest R. Groves woman 


ILLUSTRATED 


route for estrog ina 1 
his idea by objections to the 
of the 


hypodermic 


book is highly desirable, and 


profitably by 


The 
ould be “ad 


before she 


every 


Glad H.G approaches _ the 
ys H. Groves 
Catherine Groves menopause, as well 


By Robert L. it or who 
Dickinson, M.D. f the 


those who are 


have gone through it, 
point of general education as 
‘ace ol 
The advice is fundamental and 


The book is rec 


istically. 


mental hygiene and _ ps 


ymmended 


ne, M.D. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF EVERYDAY 
LIFE 


; CHAPTERS tain Minn encanta ities Aeen 


Price $3.06 Baya 
Guarantee 


4 


pos pour 


pages NEMERSON. ‘BOOKS In 
F, 251 ith New ¥ 


overall introduction 

psychology this small mono- 
purpose well. The 
represents the first 
work, first published 
The text 
remains essentially the 


ves its 
. volume 
~day- Money-Back ‘vision of this 


arge 
years 


present 


about 25 as the 


author 


ago. 


tates, 





except for a supplementary 
chapter relative to 
ments. The different 
the study of human behavior are dis- 
cussed but 
briefly and inadequately. 
The author anticipates, in the 
the soe objection that wil 


same 
recent develop- 
approaches _ to 
objectively somewhat 
pret- 
ace, 
orientec 

states 
selecter 


by most thoroughl, 
when he 


be raised 
psychologists today 
“The topics which have been 
for treatment 
the same 


science 


represent at one 
time the essential element 
and those s¢ 

more 


relation to 


particularly which 
practica 
in recent times have 


ly into 


come prominent 


notice In connectior 


rious developments 1 


nd industry 
think that 
attention 
‘reudian reade! 
ll p obably be 
autho! ha 
preserve 
atment in the science 
nd, taking the longer viev 
convinced that psychology Is tat 
theory Freud 
those 
vould be the 
fact. The 
Freud’ 


recent writer, lat it 


abdsurd Clain 


on behalf of psychoanalys 


by a represent 


e, Cann 


a moment entertained. Freud 
] 


psychoanalysis is a method of psych 


logic investig and 


treatment 


ranted, but value 


sessed in the last resort by the 


of psychology, not independe 
that - 
“reud and his followers dev 


scientific dynamic approach 
of cause and effec 


this reviewer, thi 
always be the fun- 
to the 


chology, the study 
In the 
ft necessity 


approach 


opinion of 
must 
damental study of 
human behavior 

The author 
opinion that psychoanalysts, who he 
Freudians or Jung- 


appears to be of the 


classifies as either 
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ians, have closed their minds to all 
the contributions made by students ir 
other fields. Even a superficial exami- 
nation of Freud’s contributions and 
that of his present day students will 
immediately refute such an impres- 
sion. It should also be noted that pres- 
ent day psychoanalysts were the first 
to deny the validity of Jung’s concepts 
and they do not care to be classified 
or identified with his approach to the 
problems of human personality de- 
velopment. 

For the uninformed this book con- 
tains much of value but it should only 
be- 


light of a 
psychology 
itself. 
n, M.D. 


be considered in the 
ginning to the study of 
and not a complete work in 


Gronce W. WILSON, 


DISCIPLINE 
I 


Ry Jame I Hyme Jr amy 
60 cent Parent-Teacher Serie lea 


Columbia University, New York 


hlet Price, 
hers Col- 


Getting children to do what they are 
according to Hymes, is difficult 
because of the wide gap between what 
want and what children like 
discipline 

It must 
the 


told, 


parents 
to do To be 
must be a cooperative affair. 
the right kind to 
child's needs and abilities. 


the best way to carry 


successful, 
meet 


also be 


In outlining 


right kind of discipline for 
cau- 


out the 
children, two 
that may 
threaten satisfactory discipline They 
the fact that it takes children a 
long time to learn and the fact that 
children have wills of their own 


Hymes has given 


tions to keep in mind 


are 


His suggestions for disciplining chil- 
dren “comfortably” so as to reduce 
the number of times parents and chil- 
disagree are (1) prevent 
provide 


dren fric- 
tion-producers; (2) 
(3) make 
give in at times; (4) 
(5) include the child in the planning 
and (6) believe that the child wants 
to be good, not naughty. Parents can- 
not, of course, miracles from 
their. children, no how con- 
sistent the discipline has been. 

Differing radically from the 


peace- 
producers; allowances and 


give a warning; 


expect 
matter 


educa- 


tienal philosophy of progressive edu- 
cation, Hymes states emphatically that 
children need more, not less discipline 
This is living in 
modern society is a complicated thing 


necessary because 
and to get along successfully, they 
learn to adjust to the 

3ut, to be satisfactory, it must 
rather than fron 
This type of dis- 
concludes, 


must group 
mores 
from within 
outside force 
cipline. Hymes 
children to grow fit to live well in ow 
Idren grov li 


come 
some 


“enables 


world.” 
Evizanetu B. Hurvock, Pu.D 


FETAL AND NEONATAL DEATH 
By Edith L. Potter, M.D Adair 

M.D. Clot Price $2.50. Py rated 

Se d ditior University 

This readable, concise book is the 

f careful ob- 


and Fred L 


result of many years of 
servation and study 
ber of live-born and stillborn infants 
at the Chicago Lying-In Hospital, 


where one of the authors is the chief 


of a large num- 


pathologist 

It is authoritative and up-to-date 
medical 
ob- 


those 


and valuable reference for 


students, physicians practicing 


stetrics and a handbook for 
engaged in research or pathology re- 
lated to the fetus and newborn. 
The book includes a compendium 
of the most important data on intra- 
uterine growth and development of 
the fetus with numerous explanatory 
notes. The importance of postmortem 
examination of infants is stressed, and 
detailed technics for such examination 
are described. The principal causes of 
fetal neonatal death are briefly 


but adequately described. The spec 


ana 


of defects, injuries, malfor- 


pathology 
mation and other complications is 
given in considerable detail. A well- 
vail- 
on maternal, 


rounded summary ot! the recent a 
data 


able statistical 


infant and stillbirth 


I mortality is in- 
cluded along with a discussion 


of the 
validity of the present reporting prac- 
tices in this country 

Epwin F. Datiy, M. D 


THE ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

By Edward F. ig tmer “oe a ir A — ld 
Century-Croft ew York ' . ” 


The this well | 


press, in- 


second edition of 
known book, just off the 
cludes a number of worthwhile fea- 
The 
physical education are thoroughly 
stressed and the relation of physical 
education to general education is ad- | 


tures aims and objectives of 


equately presented 
the 
ganized the teacher or coach will find 
this book valuable for both text and 
reference purposes. Furthermore, this 
book is brought up to date to meet the | 
changing trends in physical education 


Grorce T. I 


Because material is well or- 
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TELEVISION 
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Bigger, brighter, clearer pictures! 15% more 
magnification! 25% more side-view! Lighter 
weight! Attractive — follows the contour of 
your new television tube! That's the popular 
new VUE-SCOPE SUPER-Vision Lens! 
For full details, 

yet Pre, write today fo: 

FOR ADVERTISING 


cnctoen | __ CELOMAT 
CORPORATION 


521 West 23rd Street, New York 11, N.Y 
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square legs of plastic-coated metal 
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top. Doctor-approved <a onan 
Guaranteed by») 
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See phone book for author 4 
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AY 


us to 


anent 


ALTITUDE 

the blood pressure 

The Journal oj 

il Associat on Says in 
hat 
nuch as 100 (human 
120) 


afte! 


eck 
Medi 


ysi¢jan’s inquiry 


‘n around 
raises its head 


at ground level to 


rees at a height of 17 
Journal found 
nade that 


a_ blood pressure ap- 


btain the actual figures. 


NOT BREAD ALONE 
get affection 


’ of 


iotner 
picK up her 


With much 


DETECTIVE WORK 
of the arms, neck and 
a woman blamed 


she had obtained the 


rritation 


whicl on a 


Wave 


day before, was actually traced to syn- 


tnetic 


clar 


m 


tology and Suph loloqy 


it 


Skin 


ty to chemica 


as the irr 


ubbde 


report in the 


her physi- 
Archi of Der- 
They note 


Daby pants 


irritati caused by sensi- 
1 , 
S in natural and syn- 
} 


rut 


1926 but 


per common bDe- 


Was 
diminished since 


nas 


itating chemicals 


fied and dropped f: 


rocess. 


SUNLIGHT AND SOIL 


Average si 


1 sunlight. The process is not yet 
a basis that would economically 
world’s food supply, since 
2000 to 


the 


se the 
test applications required 
carbon black to 


at costs of $70 to $280 


1000 


pounds ol 


acre 


T.B. AND THE EMOTIONS 


people with 
losis warrant a systematic and 


the 


Emotional problems of 
tuber 
effecti 
Trudeau 


program, perhaps by 
Society, for developing an 
of them by all 
is dealing with the disease, suggests 


to Psychoson atic Medi- 


iding 


physi- 
ciar 
a contributo: 
cine. The scientist raises the possibility 


} 


that physchologic stress may be not 


only an effect but a contributory fac- 
iberculosis through some in- 
the state of the body 


to infection. He recom- 


ana 
tance 
ance 


} 


mends clinical research on that possi- 


bility. 


HONOR 


‘dal of the Legion of Honor 
conferred on Dr. George F 


and 


has been 
Lull, secretary general manage! 
he American Medical Association 
i deputy surgeon 
the Army, his 


people of France immediately follow- 


gene ral of 


for services to the 


ng the war. 


ACROSS THE FRONTIERS 
the war and its aftermath, 
reports Chronicle of the World 


He alth Organization, the general death 


Despite 
the 


rate in those countries of the world 


1 vital statistics is the low- 


A WHO consultant 
the 


that recor 
est ever known 
who analyzed figures comments 
the forces 
operated for more than 


ig this trend 


that this means “simply that 
have 


half a century in produc 


which 

‘main active enough to overcome the 
se factors set in motion by the 
cond World War. It should not be 
rlooked, however, that 
mortality data are lacking for a large 
the 


ind that conditions of life 


adequate 


ove 


population 
are known 


proportion of world’s 


HYGEIA 


to be unfavorable in a large part of 
this nonregistration area.” 

Holland has “the lowest death rate 
in the world,” probably less than 8 per 
1000 for 1948. The greater part of the 
reduction was in countries 
which until recently had dispropor- 
high For example, 
the Latin countries of Europe, where 
death rates ranged from 14 to 20 pel 
1000 before World War II, now have 
rates of 11 to 13. “The death rate of 
Italy is now as low as that of Switzer- 
land and lower than that of the United 
The death rate of Por- 
tugal is now down to the level of that 
The 
1947, the 


figures were 


general 


tionately rates 


Kingdom 

of Belgium.” highest European 
for which 
14.9 
21.1 for Roumania 


the 


is progress 


rates fo1 last year 
1] 


fu available, were 
for Ireland and 
An obvious factor in reduction of 
the death rate 


control, but the consultant holds that 


in epidemic 


this is only a partial cause 
“Help 


s, whether in 


extended ac national 


oss 
frontie materials or in 
assistance or simply by 

knowledge,” he adds 
something to do with this granting of 


additional years of life 


VD EDUCATION 


“standing only” 


There 


tent 


was 


room 
shows on venereal dis¢ 

at eight fairs and 

State Fair last year by state 
local health departments. The 
al of Venereal Dise ase Informa- 
that the 
motion 


county 


shows, which 


pictures, 


reports 
included free were 
with any 
Attend- 
than 
745.000 


“able to compete favorably 
I on the midway 
estimated at more 


the 
total co t 


ance was 
119,700 or 16 per cent of 
total at the fairs, the 


was $7500 


and 


PREVENTABLE 


Diphtheria the 
childhood disease of Europe during 
World War II, a group of Athenian 
physicians write in the 
Jou Diseases of Cl 
Germany, they say, deaths of the dis- 
15,000 in 1942. An epi- 
demic occurred in Greece in 1946-7. 
Of 551 patients treated at the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital of the National Uni- 
versity in Athens, only four had been 
the lisease All 


was predominant 


American 


rnal of idren In 


reache d 


ease 


vaccinated 
four 


against 


rec overed. 


SUPPLEMENT 


A contributor to the Journal of 
Pediatrics, after a five month study 
children who re- 
| 


lass of! 


of 59 convalescent 


ceived a seven ounce g milk 
meal, concludes 
with 


actual 


an hour before each 
that the milk did not 
eating at mealtime but was an 


supplement for the diet 


intertere 
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> Only Raye has the Diat-A-WAVE, an 
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Do not neglect wounds, however small; even scratches 
and small cuts may become infected if they are not properly 


treated. 


‘Mercurochrome’ (H. W. & D. brand of merbromin, 
dibromoxymercurifluorescein-sodium) is one of the best 
antiseptics for first aid use. It is accepted by the Council on 
Pharmacy and Chemistry of the American Medical Associa- 


tion for this purpose. 


The 2° aqueous solution does not sting and can be 
applied safely to small wounds. Children do not hesitate to 
report their injuries promptly when ‘Mercurochrome’ is the 
household antiseptic, because they know that they will not 
be hurt. Other advantages are that solutions keep indefi- 


nitely and the color shows just where it has been applied. 


Doctors have used ‘Mercurochrome’ for more than 28 


years. 


Keep a bottle of ‘Mercurochrome’ handy for the first 
aid care of all minor wounds. Do not fail to call a physician 


in more serious cases. 


* Reg. U. S. Pat. O8 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT 
& DUNNING, INC. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 





